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author of the two preceding studies. 

Tt is in fact another edition of them, 

revised and altered somewhat, and 

with the text now in photographic 

reproduction. But for the scholar, 

the value of this text is very seriously 

diminished by the fact that it has 

everywhere been retouched, and that 

too, it would seem, without. refer- 

ence to the, original, but to some 

inaccurate transeript—apparently the 

one twice published before. Similar 

changes of the text appear, and nearly 

all the lacune are written in so as 

to appear as text, ‘Transliteration 

and translation are, of course,. n0 

more authentic than the text on which 

they are based—if it be not rather 

sometimes the case that the interpre- 

tation has cletermined the text.) i 
aoqpo (Vajiranana Magazine, Vol 

VI. pp. 85743677. Bangkok 1808, 

‘A’ short article embodying in a 

freely modernized version nearly the 

whole of the fourth fave of the in- 

scription, including the dates, the 

story of the origination of Siamese writ 

ing, and the boundaries of the realm.) 


borin glen (Bangkok 1908. A. pam- 
“phiet, of 22 ‘pages, prepared and 
Pied for H, EE the Brown Prince, 
ing two inscriptions from 
Siikhothai and one from Khiimpheng 
Pht. ~The first of these, the one with 
which we’ are here ‘concerned, is the 
text in modern Siamese characters 
and spelling, with occasional substita- 
ste of noice words, isc also: 
ere is no indication of what portions 
are conjectural, peas ‘whole, 
I find it the least inaccurate text so” 
far produced.) os 


















The Oldest Known Writing in Siamese. 


Mr, Paxsioann, Mintouns op vie 1am Soctery, LaprEs AND GRN'LEMORN :— 


I feel very sensibly the honor you have done me in 
asking me to present first of all before you some of the results 
oftny months of study here. Those studies lie, as you all 
know, in the very hearé of the Dryasdust realm, and are not 
supposed to be interesting, or intelligible eveu, to any save 


dryasdust people. I felt sure that no other sort of people , 





would come here this evening. I confess therefore to no little 
surprise at the large and distinguished gathering that I see 
before me—surprise not unmingled wit fear at thought of 
what you may be ready to do to me before the evening is 
done.” My own impression of people who work on inscrip- 
tions has not:greatly improved on closer acquaintance with 
them, - My subject has one point of genoral interest, however, 
which I may do well to mention at once. The earliest known 
ingoription in Siamese is a unique document, not merely 





“among the documents of Siam, but ayiong the documents of 


the world. Tf I am not entirely wrong, ‘there is-no other 


document extant which records the achievement of letters for . 


‘an untamed speech by one to whom that speech was native, 


and which at the same time fully illustrates that achievement, 
‘When we recall the part these very letters of this very insorip~ 
tion have played in the culture and the life of the Thai race. 
both north and south, and when we reflect that the very form 
in which we read and write Siamese today is the linéal’ de- 
scendant of that,—not far removed and but'little changed,— 
we may be interested to know something more about it. 


‘There is another point also. As your. President. has 
just told us, the inscription itself has repeatedly been publish- 
ed, with transliterations, translations, and essays upon it. Yeb 
few things in Bangkok seem so little’ known, or understood, 
or rightly valued. Few even of those who know something 
about it Fave ever seen tho stone, or know where it stands, or 
have any clear idea of what it is all about. In spite of all 
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that these various editors have done,—I am not sure but I 

should have said, in consequence of what they have done,— 

the real nature and intent of this perfectly direct and simple- 

hearted utterance seem at, many points wholly misupprehend- 

ed, One editor finds in it--apparently for -no other cause 

than that it is now the thing to do--a complete code of civil 

law. Another finds in it a complete ritual of religious obser- 

vance and ceremony. Another varies the now somewhat 
hackneyed performance of discovering the lost tribes of Israel, 

by unearthing, forsooth from the ruins of a forest-monastery, 

—or rather from the word aranyic which means ‘forest 
monastery '—his long-lost Aryan brothers !! Setting all such 

notions aside, it has been my earnest endeavor to know the 

thing as it really is, and to understand ag a natiye would, just 

what it says—its natural drift and import. ‘The quest, begun 

‘ in the. inforest ‘of philology pure, and simple, lus proved of 
; absorbing interest, has taken me far afield, has opened up 
unexpected realms of thought and of life, If it be then your 
‘will to accompany mo a little way on this quest, let us begin. 


THE STONE. 





The stone is a short stumpy obelisk almost without taper, * 
7 terminating above in a sort of low four-square 
Shape and dome. The material is a fine-grained com- 
"pact rock not. yet precisely determined, neither 

“too hard for easy working, rior too soft to hold the inseription 
well under proper aro. It stands 94 inches high above its 
tason-work pedestal ; its faces are rough-hewn below, but 
above are worked to a smooth suriace, forming an area for 
"the insoription of about 14 inches by 28'on each side. In 
“company with another stone from Stkhothai, of 
Bresent later date, it now occupies the westernmost but 
; “| one of the row of little open Salas on the north 
‘side of the main temple-building of Wit Phri Keo within 

"the Royal Palace, : 

OF the earlier history of. the stone absolutely nothing is 
History, eoOWn stve what is said. in the inscription itself, 
one il, 80—97. While the language: there’ leaves 
-_soniething to he desired in the way of explicit connection of 














1 See Notes, I. 51—62, 
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the variofs ‘statements, it seems impossible to mistake its 
general import; namely, that this stone was one of four pre- 
pared at the same time, and—though this is not said—pre- 
sumably of similar or identical content. The four were dedi- 
cated with imposing ceremonies religious and civic. ‘Three 
of them were set up in separate places which are named }- 
The date, was 1214 (Mubasikiat) equivalent to 1288 AD. 
But tho dynasty of Khiin Ram Khiimhang and the supremacy 
of Sitlchothii wore both shortlived. From that date not one 
word is heard of the stone for 540 years, that is until A.D. 
1833, when it was discovered by Prince Chiu Fa 
Its disco- Maha Mongkiit, who afterwards became King 
very; Sémdét Phri Chom Kliu. _ The story of its reco- 
very is thus told by H.R. H. Prince Vajirinan—“Tn the 
year 1195 he([the Prince] made a. progress through the north- 
ern provinces, doing reverence at varioug shrines, until at last 
he reached Siikhothai. Here as he wandered about, he came. 
upon a certain large flat slab of stone set in masonry on the 
terrace beside the ruins of an old palace. The stone was an 
object of reverence and fear to all the people. If any one 
failed.to bow before it, or presumptuously walked up’ to it, 
hho would be atriken with fever or other disease. When. the 
Prince saw it,-he walked straight up and sat down to rest 
upon it; and, because of the power. of his good fortune, he 
suffered no harm whatsoever. On his return.to the capital he 
had the stone brought down and get in masonry as a platform 
at Wat Rachathtwat, - After his accession to the throne, he 
had it brought to Wat.Phré Sri Ratin’ Satsidaram (Wat 
Phri Keo). He also secured a stone pillar insotibed im’ 
Khimen letters, and one inscribed in'ancient Siamese, both 
standing now in Wit Phra Sri Rxténd Satsidaram ;—of won, 
derful import, as if prosaging that he would be sovereign of 
Siam, a king of majesty, power, and goodness far-reaching, 
like the Phri Bat Kimiirideng At, ..... who was king in 
Sukhothai, as recorded in that inscribed stone,” 











1. "Bho jractioe of setting of identical mont 
‘ed also the caso of the other Sukhothal inscription, . 
Standing beside our stone inthe Sala st Wat Phra Iwo. A duplicate of it—bnt fa 
Binmese—hasrpoently been disoovered, and there is no reason yet to despair of finding. 
one of more of the duplicates of our stone. wor 


2 Tronalafed fom ulti. neereatisah nmummauls. pesado fa 
tenn : 


nts in dierent places is ilasteat. 
my already seferred ta. above at 






















2 siiply. 
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Since then the stone has not been moved. But it is 
greatly to be desired that a safer and more fitting 
Its present resting place be found for this thé most precious 
insecurity: record and monument so far discovered within 
the realm of Siam, In its present position it is far too much 
exposed to the weather, to accidents, and to rough hand- 
ling by unscrupulous persons, During the weeks of the 
writer’s work upon it there was a constant stream of all 
sorts of people passing almost, within arm’s length of it, and 
without the slightest barrier interposed. Its security so far 
is almost wholly due to the entire ignorance of nearly very. 
body regarding its real character and value. Not only should 
it be placed where it may be safe, but where it can be ex- 
“amined and studied under suitable illumination. . As it now 
stands, the inscription is exposed to such confusing and 
almost blinding oroslights That direct study of it is ex- 
tremely difficult, and attempts to photograph it are almost 
hopeless. Morcover good plaster copies of it should be made 
without delay, to serve for all ordinary purposes of study 
and reference, and to insure against entire loss of so unique 
a'document, 


‘Phe stone has suffered somewhat from exposure, and much: 
more from outrageous mishandling-the latter 
State of incurred, so far as one can judge, chiefly. during 
Preven” its transportation from the north, Ithas apparent- 
ly been dragged along bodily over rock or grit, 
or pried about with crowbars, so that most parts of its surface i 
are disfigured by ong lines or sweeps of. scratches... Besides: 
this there are some channels and small areas that have been 





excavated by dtip of water. ‘The edge at points has suffered 
a smooth abrasion, no doubt caused by i ‘asa whetstone 
for e 4 it evidence also of aia 





sharpening knives 
stich things as recent dri il and thelted candle-wax 
upon the stone, and of the application of various inks and 
other pigments to the surface, presumably in attempts to 
Secure reproductions of the inscription. By-such means some 
Tines of the inscription have become entirely filled up, and can-)” 
not be made to appear in any “squeeze” or “rub.” These. 









‘EVA nd Sommly Arta ghee ot ae hm Qabhoigl sb ee 

bore, p..4 has had one of its faces so entirely worn down’by the same mixuye, that 4 

nothing oan now be made out of the writing which was once on it. As for rough ie 
eat SE alte at eo 
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last, of course, are minor matters ; it is possible to clean the 
stone. Yet they serve to emphasize what has already been 
said about the need of stricter caro, Still, in spite of all that 
it has suffered, the inscription is legible almost. throughout. 
Tho letters were deeply incised at the start, and with patience 
anda good light, may often still be read, though. the surface 
seems hopeless. The absolute losses are mostly of one or two 
lotters out of a word, and these the context often enables one 
to supply beyond a peradventure, There are not more than 
twenty words completely lost from the whole inscription, and 
the restoration of a number of these is scarcely conjectural. 
In all this matter the recurrent or the aphoristic phrase, the 
metrical ‘balance, the clue of rhyme—things dear to the elder 
Siamese speoch—are often the surest guides out of the 
difficulty. (See further below pp. 18-20.) 


THE WRITING. 








“ Heretofore there were no strokes of Siamese Mth In 
Redord ‘of 1206 of the era, Year of the Goat, Prince Khiin 
Record ot Ram Khitmhang sought and desired in his 
hheart, and put into use these strokes of Siamese 

writing, And so'thesé strokes of Siamese writing are, be- 
cause that Prince put them to use,” [inser tion, Il. 105-108.) 
Thus inphrase curt and ragged even to hatshness, as if with 
Suppressed emotion, is recorded what was by far the rhost. im- 
portant event of Prince Ram Khimbheng's reign, or indeed of 


the whole period of Thi sovereignty. The Prince himself 


seoms to have felt its importance, for he has reversed the his- 
torical order to give this achievement the place of honor at the 
end and climax of his story. ' 


‘The general appearance of this earliest, Siamese writing « 
may be seen in the, accompanying photographie 
tailed study” 


Its appe 
"ance. 





* reproduction of the text. A more 
of it can easily be made with the help of the 
Transliteration into modern Siamese characters. In mass it 





presents itself as a singularly bold, erect, open writing, four- 


square, with gently rounded corners, beautifully aligned, and 


closely too, but without any confusion resulting from super. 


script or subscript elements, or from letters which extend 
above or below the line }, . Its look is therefore not unlike 


‘Bixee letters only project at all 
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of a toxt of Greck uncials or of our own square capitals, — 
somewhat stiff, but singularly clear. The only drawback’ in 
this regard is the running together now and then of the con- 
tiguous strokes of different letters 1. ‘To the eye acquainted 
only with modern Siamese, this inscription seems at first quite 
as foreign as the Khiimen inscription which stands beside it in 
the court of Wat Phrii Keo. Closer scrutiny detects here and 
there a letter barely recognizable in its grotesque alder- 
manio breadth, And after the characters are all learned, 
their sequence is still a source of perplexity, being often quite 
different from that of moclern Siamese % 


The particular writing from which these letters were 

adopted and adapted has not yet been identified. 
Their general character confirms the. impre 

sion based onquite other grounds Ghat ib mast have ResrtGoathe 

Indian or Singhalese ; that its immedinte exomplars wore 

doubtless the Pali religions texts ; and that the efficent agents 

. in the accomplishment of the Prince's scheme were Buddhist 

scholars like him who is mentioned in the inscription as one of 

the chief glories of the realm,—the Mhathen who “had stud- 

ied the Pldoktrai unto its end.” 

The mere acquisition of the letters was, of course, the least 

i art of the Prinoe’s task. Much more difficult must 

have been the expansion of the mengre Indian vo- 

wel-list to meet the unusually large demands of Siamese speech 3. 


Thisoovrs Fogalaay in ontain roel combaglons (wher 0 
to make & now unit, arin the ofse of our diphthonge’e and wo) Ie 
* 





Ite source, 











The, vowels 





















Froguently in the cate of an 0 oF 8 dire 
Re een pt 
rt 0 
lt ok ettery, until shoes gary wag” a¢ In to 
elo aia Gy 1 Mit Ss Nie ke ta WF sa wiliten above oe 
low tho contonants inthis welting all standin the 
best Morne ro ber her tae ooh ode ral 
4 Phe tnssription distingruahen thi ‘vowels and eloven diphthongs as 


follows —a) gy,:02 with gh and iss, (for fl), al] symbols for short a indifferent com- 
570, 70) 8.2, 0,10, ua, Yo, on hoe oh-on, “ion oryBn e 
“and ino, ourttor idea, um; ‘Lo and tp, ow, ow, Toy, anti; nee or 
183)),“ing and “yoy lor if), 1h variant, spellings of the: tame watt 
is, be, 












Siamede writing distingdishes further the simple short vowels: 


aor; and the diphthongs: 83, 1m, Bou, ‘quioE: 





Bay " 


Many of the devices adopted by the Prince to accomplish 
thig end were not only Hogical, but clumsy in the extreme ; 
and there are many, duplications among them. But since his 
time ~and* are the only characters that have actually been 
added to the vowel list. A few unnecessary a’s have been 
dropped, but quite ‘as many nnnecessary ones have been added, 
‘The shifé of a pumber of the vowel signs from the line to the 
space-above or below (see next-paragraph) has caused some 
chango in the order of letters in the syllable, But in the main, 
for its peculiar system of representing vowels and diphthongs, 
the Siamese of to-day must thank the Prince. 


But the most original as well as the most interesting feature 
Position'in ©! his scheme of vowel-notation was his bringing 
‘Reiiite.” of all the vowel-signs into the written line along 
with the consonants, and so. practfeally into the 

alphabet itself.’ Inclusion of the vowels in the alphabet was a 
master stroke of the Greek genius, when once for all it adapt: 
ed oriental letters to the needs of new world of life. and 





thought. It is that alone, for exemple, which has made possible 
* «1.» farall westert tongues the immense advantage of a perfoot! 
> > “fixed order of words in vocabularies and lists. ‘The lack of suc Ms 
an absolute word-order is a difficulty and hitidrance:to soholat- » | 


ship more or less distinotly felt throughout the Eastern world, 4 
and everywhere for the ‘same ‘reason :-—the yowels have no 
‘in the alphabetical order.’ Prince Ram. Khiimbieng, 0 
“we can leat tho only man in all this:interval who 
has come at all sto: duplicating that. old. Grecian: 
thought. But he" did not carry his thought through to 
its logical conclusion. He did not give the vowels their” 
place, ja the sequence of elements in the syllable, ‘as’ he 
given them their place in the line, , Siamese. scholars, 
unlike the Greek, wore continually conning oriental soriptures. 
‘They thus lropt ever alive the old tradition, and obscured the 
now, Very few years passed before the, vowels which had 
Reece into the line were hack in their old. stations in” " 
the field? ‘hus it-is that for Siamese of to-day, type that 































oe 
caer 
arto workin 
= 
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can be. conveniently cast-and set, and dictionaries where 
words may be easily and cortainly found, seem as unattainable 
as ever, 


Tt seems that the adjustment of the consonant-scheme 
should have been much easior ; but it was much 
more clumsily accomplished, if the schome in pre- 
sent Siamese is to be taken as the Prince's, The 
consonant sounds in present Siamese are only twenty-one in 
number ; and though some changes have probably taken place 
in the six centries which have elapsed, the total number then 
can hardly have been very different from what it isnow. ‘The 
Indian consonant letters were thirty-three—giving, let us say, 
twelve supernumeraries to be stricken off the list, or else to be 
used only in'rendering Indian words. But there were the 
“tones” to he somehow indicated in writing. 
‘The easiest and most obvious plan would doubt- 
less have been to indicate these directly by a series 
of accents. But those supernumerary letters soem to have 
led to the suggestion that they might somehow be used in 
indicating the tones” of the vowels. which follow them. ne 
To work out the suggestion completely by providing one 
letter of each sort for every tone, would require—if there were 
then as many tones as there are now in Siamese—no less than 
‘six times twenty-one, that is one hundred and twenty six 
letters. That being impossible, the compromise actually 
reached would seem to have. been somewhat as follows :—1 
One group of consonant-sounds, chiefly the non-aspirats 
the aspirates, was actually, provided with two letter symbol 
each sound, the two letters indicating gical tonal red 
The two parallel sets so formed were the so-called " high” and 
“low ” letters, Each naturally gave. its tone to the vowel 
which followed it. These two “inherent ” tones were further *. 
susceptible of different modification by the use of two accent 
marks, the “ek” and the “tho,” and also to some extent by 
final consonants; go that in the case of these letters all the 
mired tones could be positively, though very clumsily, 
indicated. 2) A second group of sounds, mostly semi-vowels: 
and nasals, was furnished with but one letter apiece, and 
that a “low.” letter. To make good their deficiency, and 
to enable them to represent all of the required tones as 
well as their more favored companions could, it was’ arranged : 
that whenever necessary one of the “high” letters should 
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stand beside them—silent of course—and so endue them 
with all the privileges and powers of the “high” class, 
3) A third group, originally it would seem of no more. than 
three or four, with all the functions of the “high” class 
except inherént tone, and not provided, with any" means of 
extending their powers, formed the so-called “ middle ” class. 
"The inheritors of this scheme, the Siamese and the Lao, 
eon, both preserve to-day all of its essontial fea” 

Tonal cen’ tures; but they differ considerably as to the con- 
Siamese” stitution of two of the groups, namely the “ high” 
anda. and the “middle "letters, ‘The difference con- 
cerns ‘the five simple (unvoiced), uon-aspirate stops which 
stand each at or near the head of its particular order of 
consonants: 9, 4, 9, 9, t. In Siamese these are all “ middle” 


lotters, while in Lao they are all “high.” ‘The question as 
to which more nearly represents the original scheme, can 
never be positively answered, because we can never, recover 
the Siikhothii pronunciation,’ But the probabilities seem 
all on the side of the Lao, In the first place, the Lao cer- 
tainly seems the more primitive in type, preserving. man 
archaic: features which the Siamese has lost, In the secon 
place, its central geographical position and its compact area 
Frould both defend ity it some degree at least, from the ex- 
ternal contact and pressure which the Siamese has’not been 
able to escape. And further, when we consider that, an 
mind capable of thinking out such a scheme at all woul 
not have made it purposely confused. and. irrational from 
the start; and when we récall how surely the mere progress 
of time operates to confound: “the best laid schemes,” 
as for example it has confounded our once quite rational 
English spelling we should be inclined, Think, to count 
that the best representative of the old, which most clearly 
shows evidence of order and intelligent plan. ‘This the Lao 
does in surprising degree, as may be seen on comparison 
of any one of the.consonant, series of the Indian, alphabet— 
the guttural for example—with the corresponding series in. 
Lao. Thus : 





To! 











— . von mE cas 

simple pil simple pee 

Indian kh ¢ 

corresponds to : 

lak kh k gh 
seh nso i 
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That is, —The Lao, having no voiced sounds corresponding to 
gand gh, utilizes these letters as tonal variants of the un- 
voiced pair &and 4/ taken without change from the Indian 
alphabet, The same thing is done with the correspondin, 
pair in each of the five series. And the first pair—simple an 
aspirate—are uniformly “high” letters, while the second 
pair are uniformly “low.” ‘Thus without help of any ac- 
cents beyond the original mai ek’(") and mai tho (+) of the in- 
scription, a fuller scheme of tones than that of modern 
Siamese is provided for, withont duplication of letters, with- 


out lack, and with fair balance of parts. Such symmetry and ~ 


adaptation of means to ends surely is not the result of accid- 
ent. If we make a similar comparison in the case of the 
Siamese, we find— 


ord vont 
1 any, tapirste simple pirate 
Indian Ik h 8 gh 
corresponds to 
Siamese k kh kh kb 
imple sspiratg apices pirate 
BES tiie epics pica, 


‘Two! things, apparently, have happened to the Siamese 
yotsion of the scheme :~-1) No. 1 of each. group has ‘lost 
its power of indicating “high” tone, and has gone to swell 
the list of imperfectly equipped ‘\middle” letters: and. 2) 
No. 3 of each group ‘has taken on aspiration, aud. thus 
nierely ‘duplicates No. 4. 


- An outcome such as this is perfectly intoligible and 
“natural if the original were. some 

the Lao scheme could haye hard! 
naturally from. 










haye been. developed 
like« that of raent 
“thrice, involved 
may and. confu- 
| - C absurdly inflated 
“consonantal alphabet: which is: part and eae of it, were 

eae the work of Prince. Ram Khimheng, it might 
alk ar the-paltn.among what Professor Whitney has called 
“devices of perverse ingenuity” 

As might have been expected, the working of the new 

‘Spenmg, Scheme was’ not always:sure: In thé insorip- 
eee OS” tion a number of uncertain or variant spellingsare 









pay 





‘ing like the Lao, Bat 
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to be found, to say nothing of certain downright mistakes ? ; 
butupon the whole the Princeseems tohave been very wellserved 
by his scribes, Considering the difficulties encountered, this 
trial trip of the new writing was remarkably successful. 


‘The Epilogue is almost certainly later than the rest of the 
‘inscription, It may even have been written 
Subsequent after the death of the Prince, though it con- 
nis'ery2%,. tains no reforence to such an event. It evi- 
dently was inscribed by a different hand, and 
was cut by a different engraver. The strokes are finer, the 
letters are distinctly more slender, and some of them already 
approximate their present shape. But quite as convinein; 
as any of these more obvious features is the’ evidence’o! 
dialectal variation in the speech itself. The vowel * has 
entirely disappeared from the writing. It is everywhore vo- 
laced by *, precisely as is still the case in the provinces of 
yhrae and Likhawn, which directly adjoin the Sitkhothiti 
regionon the north. For a further difference in thought and 
style, see p. 21. 


‘The direct successor of the Stikhoth&i writing was, as has 
Fax Kham @teady been said, the Fak Khim letters, 80 

ac kBe™ called heciuse, of the peculiar elliptical curve , 

of the vertical strokes, recalling the curve ofa 

jtamarind-pod as lt: bangs on the tree. arly examples of 
of this typo from the Sulchothii region, no later than sixty. 
or. seventy years, after our inscription, already. exhibit, its 
rincipal features superscript and subscript yowels, entire 
loss of the * vowel, more slender bodies. ot the letters, ’atid 

a gradual approach to the modern type. For a time the 
Khimén character seems to have been a formidable com- 
petitor, especially in the religious feld. But the Pike Kham 
nally won its way, at least throughout all the north, as is 

» attested by numberless inscriptions reaching down to’ quite 
modern times. It finally gave way in that region to the 





1. The very first line reveals ancertainity asto how an initial vowel should be 
rendered:—*unn for Guns? . A very. puzzling variation oocurs Hl. 51-68 and'63— 
66. in the apalling of snow famous word, OffyCUN. hens cases at all conidered. 


rncertainty, or perhaps careless found in tho wie of 
i ahmor at tandom,oraroomittodenticely This 
nts and of f and p: but this, of cours, 









last is equally true of th 
in a lapsus manus more 
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% 
present round Lao writing, but at what date afl from what 
source is still in question Of its history in_contral 
and southern Siam I am not prepared to speak. But late 
northern Fak Kham is already go nearly like southern Siamese of 
the 18th century, that there can be no doubt, of their com- 
mon relationship. From that time to this its course is a 
matter of common knowledge. The use of better surfaces 
and better instruments for writing, long practice, with result- 
ing suroness and swiftness of stroke, have operated to lessen 
the stiffness, to reduce the moro intricate turns, to diminish 
the aldermanic breadth of the original letters, and to give 
thom the physiological slant. The modern Siamese written 
line—before type-writing and print- had jostled it out: of 
shape—was certainly more elegant, with its.delightful élear- 
ness, its touch of feminine grace, its. suggestion of accurate 
and ‘fluent movement,. But otherwise it differs not vory 
greatly from that of Prince Ram Khimbvng. 


THE LANGUAGE. 


‘The total number of words used in this inscription is ex- 
actly 1500. The actual vocabulary, the .total 
number of diferent words used, amounts to 404, 
‘This shows very fair scope and range for a document of 
this kind, A preliminary sorting of this vocabulary results - stall 
as follows :— ones, 


1 Words recognized as of Indian origin SRE , 

2 Words recognized as of-Khimén origin.) 18. ° 

8. Proper names not Th&i and not. ingluded above 11 

4 ‘Thisi, native or effectively naburalized. ” * B17 
: ay 


: ‘Potal 404 
This analysis concerns the. question’ of purity of diction. 
ut purity, it must be remembered, depends 
_yery little upon the ultimate derivation of words, 
“and very.inuch upon the sense which they awaken in’ the 
cultivated hearer of nearness. to or remoteness from. the 
“common speech.» Therefore it is that, no: attempt has been ie 
made to stinguish here between Thi words and words. Seen 


Vocabulary 


Purity: 











1, Soe a statement ast its origin, with a note thereon by the editor, in Phong 
ssaradan, Yonole, p. 95. : 
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effectively naturalized. ‘To distinguish between them is more- 
over absolutely impossible in the absence of any early re- 
cords of Thi speech 1. But the groups in the scheme above 
are not mutually exclusive, “Eleven words of group 1. and 
six words of group 2 seem thoroughly naturalized. After 
making the necessary changos the result appears a8 fol- 
lows :— 


Apparently native or fully naturalized 334 
_ Foreign or uncertain 70 


The Thii clement, that is, amounts to 83 per cont of the 
whole. Surprising as the figure is, it would have been higher 
yet, had the count been made as is usual in such cases; 
namely, a count, regardless of repetition, of all words as thoy 
actually occur in the text, instead of counting each word but 
once, as has been done here. 


Almost equally surprising is the very small number of 

words in the Thai group that have dropped out of 

: onsclst®, current Siamese during the six centuries that have 

On Olas elapsed. As I count them, I find but twénty-one 
WN that soon really obsolete, that is, a trite over 6 per cent. 


Of the dialectal color of the Siikhothai speech it is impossible * 
00 ic in ‘percentages. "OF Bie twenty-one 4 i 
Desi “words accounted as not current now in. Siamese 
aR Tag bree: There marked but six a8 Ienown to me to 
‘exis! »: 'No'doubt there are others ‘as well, of whose. 
use Iam ignorant. To answer the question quantitatively, 
one would have: to know also how many words out of this” 
“whole vocabulary are not—or rather were not—ourrent. in Lao. 
even so, mere vocabulary does not by any means cover, 

_ the whole ground of dialectal divergence, which consists quite 












Since the matter is of wome moment, it may be well to state he rounds ‘ 
Ushaveheenadmittedtogroup’.. They ere 1) Long domelliation of the 














liar to Thiel 
terials, 
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ay much in special applications of the samo words, and in tone, 
accent, and phrasing—matters as yet wholly beyond our reach. 
But there can be no doubt that'to a cultivated Siamese the 
northern flavor of this speech is quite pronounced ; while to a 
Oultivated Tao who should hoa it road aloud. by one of his 
countrymen, it would probably seem very good Lao, only per- 
haps a trifle old-fashioned. “That is, the standard Siamese 
speech of that day had not yot diverged very far from the 
ancestral type, 


FORM AND STYLE. 


As is wont to be the case with nearly all primitive 

sttompts, the composition in It aim and Iatentien ty disGnct: 

ly oral—is speech rather than writing. One striking outcome 

of this fact is the dominance everywhers of 

The reamment what may ‘be, termed the recurrent type or 

pattern of phrase. ‘The type has been found 

to bo effective ; it is easier to remember and reproduce it, 
or. to vary: it. if necessary, than it is‘to invent a new ‘ 
form’ specially adapted to the occasion !, In its. lowest 
form this dominance is seen’ in the, wearisome’ repetition 
of. identical details in various parts of the a 
cription of the city and its surroundings 
“groves of areca and betel, groves of cocoanut 
and lang,” “images that are’ great, images that a1 
beautiful ; temples that are great, temples that \are bi 
ful,” and so. on. to the end of the chapters 
tinetly rhetorical is the constant grouping of - 
4 especially: where the balange: is. larly e 
enutlangea. | phasized, and’ sonorous effect! is secured, by 
Dhrasing. Tepetition of the ford or words :— 
- ©. 'pa’mal pa phla”-1. 86; “Tak chau luk kbtin’” 
1.25; baw mi ngén baw mi thawng "Il. 29-80. “mi wihan 
in yAi, mi wihan in ram”. 1.61. In all these cases the 
Sequence is carefully attended to; 80 that each of the ain 





Bxact 
repetition. 















words stands last in its own phrase, and the phrase contail 
ing the more sonorous word shall stand last 2. From this 





1 This tendendy is strikingly exemplified in the reonrrent forms of ballad 
__ ature everywhere. i 
: ae 
ee 





‘Least sonorous of all is the word that ends with a stopped. convonait 
5 & sonorous asal--n, OF ng ia given the ve 


2 
Of words otherwise equal the one with the long vowel, or the one whose. Yo% 
fs ea ne sheet 
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but a step to the grouping of such pairs in extended rhetori- 
cal series, where pair balances pair, as item balances item, 
and with climactic effect :—“ baw mi chang, baw mi ma, baw 
mi pua, baw mi nang, baw mi ngén, baw mi thawng,” Il. 29— 
80; “chau mee, chau chitu ; thai pua, thui nang ; luke chiiu, luk 
khiin ; thiing fa, thing lai; thing phu chai, phu ying,” I. 45 
—46, Such balance, either simple or complex, is found in 
almost every second lino of the inscription, It is sometimes 
varied in rhythm, as the cxamples cited show ; sometimes. it 
is massed 80 as to fill a whole passage. 





In primitive speech, the rhetorical effect of balance is 
scarcely ‘more important than its muemonic 
Mnemonic effect—the clue it affords the memory of speak- 
er as well as of hearer. ‘fo a speaker a sonor- 
ous phrase, well-coined, is more valuable than a single word 
expressive of the same idea, ‘The phrase has greater weight 
and momentum ;-it carries him, and his hearer too, more 
easily over gaps in his thought. If at all successful, it ‘tends 
to become habitual—a stereotyped common- 
xe ‘store: plice phrase, Its meaning, mnoreover, runs a 
phrase. course of its own, with little reference to the 
meaning of its constituent patts, as we may s¢e 
in such locutions as :*' phi nii ma” (Go where come), or in its. 
English equivalent “ How do you do?”, or in“ Good bye.” It 
‘is not always necessary that all the words of such a phrase 
should have now, or ever should have had, either independent 
or pertinent meaning: It-is quite permissible’ in many 
languages to inverit them outright, if only the result prove 
sufficiently “taking.” In such cases, however, it is generally 
desirable to invoke the aid of balance, alliteration, or asson- 
ance’ Thus we come at length to’ the “soi khiim” as the 
Siamese call it, or the “jingle” as we may 
term it. Examples are’: “kha stik kha sia” 
enemiss 1. 31; or “ siniik sinan ” jolly, and “ nangsti ningha” 
Of modern Siamese ;—or out own rif-raf, pionie, 

pia 


Balance, assonance, and alliteration have already brought 
us to the confines of verse, Metre and rhyme 

Metre and differ from these in degree rather than in. kind. 
: Primitive speech, if.at all formal, turns naturally 
to metrical form, Our inscription is no exception to this’ rale. 
The “balanced series cited above aré metrical as well, But 








The’ jingle.” 
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there are other forms more elaborate and striking. 1) Most 
common, perhaps, is the short iambic verse of 
ThE Aer! two feet only—a dipody, that is—of four words 
"arranged in two balanced pairs, The pairs 
are coupled together at the point of junction by a cxsural tie- 
thyme, and the whole is expressive of a single generalized idea. 
Examples from the text are ;—" phrai fa kha thai,” Siamese 
subjects 1, 23 ; * chép thawng khawng chit,” distressed in mind 
11, 88—84; “phi nawng thawng diu,” own brothers and sisters 
1.2. Fourteon or fifteen of this species alone are to be found 
in the inscription. ‘They abound everywhere in Siamese liter- 
ature and speech. This seems indeod to be the fundamental 
pattern from which. by variation are derived nearly gll the 
other distinctly metrical forms which o¢cur in Siamese prose. 
2) One of these derived forms is ainipir an expan: 
Expense? sion of it by the insertion of identical words into 
the two members of the dipody, Thus in “ khiu 
Py lik mitke phu sawn,” shares with stealer, consorts with hider 
. 26—27, the four accented words, khiu—lik—mitk—sawn, 
represent the original framework of the dipody, while the re- m 
lative phu is the added element. In the much longer “hén 
“hit thin basy kh phin, hén sin thin baw khrii dint, Ho27— 
, 28, the four accented words, khitu—phin—sin—thin, mark the)” 
simple pattern, with order: and caesural tie-thyme accurately 
©. kept; while the added material has expanded the simple iambic 
- dipody to three times its original dimensions, It makes now 
Wo anapestio Verses ; yet the tie-rhyme is not. displaced:. 9), 
A variation apparently simpler is produced by yin 
ea ing the number of units, and buil 


imions stanza, 1A fine 
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two rhymes and five rhyming words in. this short stanza. 
Had this been a stanza of a continuous poem, there should 
have been two rhymes more to link it with’ the stanzas 
preceding and following. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark how well these: terse, 
: balanced, and metrical: forms serve thé pur- 
Proverbs poses of proverbial and aphoristic utterance, 
maxims, the pithy maxims of policy and of life. The 
reputed sayings of King Alfred and of Phrit 
Ruling are here alike in point. Their form not merely 
makes thom more. impressive, but. makes it possible to 
fomember and repeat them, There is little doubt that the ° 
4.) three’ examples last cited were actually quoted by the Prince» 
from a mass of current “saws” concerning the methods 
and results of just government }, 


Contrary to what might be expected, these poetic forms 

notion 27@ 20 unwarranted invasion of the. realm of” 

ction prose. Like any other poetic quotation or f 
allusion, they serve rather to'mark very natu- in 
‘ rally elevation of thought, the. touch of lyric 
feeling, a glimpse of the ideal, This function is finely shown 
in a passage already cited, (I, 18—19) which begins the 
sketch of a happy and prosperous realm under a kind: and 
just government; and again in the Epilogue, where, as\we 
pause to take our last look at the Prince, it seems: as 
though he were already a memory in the hearts of his 
people. The stately, measured words in which’aro summed, 
up the aims of his life read like an echo of the closing 7° — 
yerses of the Book of Deuteronomy. 1 i 
Tf we pass from form to content, the most striking fea: 
ture of the diction is, no doubt, its concrete: 
ness, its objectivity. ‘Everything touched upon» 
is’ visualized—is realized. in terms of space,” 
tion, and motion. ‘This is true even of the Iynio 
ich we have been speaking . But it is much ~~ 
yn the Prince’s thought is free to range at 
will. Then it is ever “this city of Stikhothii,” “this grove 
of palm trees,” “this stone slab,” “the bell hung up there,” 


confirmation 0 
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inprose, 
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“the forest-monastery yonder.” The demonstratives, in fact, 
seem to be the most hard-worked word sin his whole voca- 
bulary. It is the same when he recalls the battle so nar- 
rowly retrieved, in which, as a mere stripling, he won his 
spurs and his name. He there sees the movements as “to 
left” and “to right.” He sees the soldiers “flee, beaten 
and cowering.” The elephants are “driven.” The lad “urges 
his way into the fight ahead of his father.” It is “a thrust 
of a weapon hurled” that disables the opposing elephant 
and turns the tide of battle. Tt isthe same when Ne re- 
counts the glories of his capital city. ‘There are, of course, 
the noble temple grounds and buildings, the palace, the mar- 
ket place, the “groves of tamarind and mango, fair as if made to 
look at.” But his real interest is in the moving spectacles, in 
scenes of thtonging human life and motion—the imposing 
ceremonies at the consecration of the insoribed stones, and at 
the taking of the oath of fealty; the illuminations and fireworks 
“when the Prince butns candles, when he plays with fire ;" the 
great city gates when stormed by the tremendous rush of 
people surging through to see the spectacle. Andin the midst of 
all, that inimitable touch revealing the very heart of an, artist 
and poet, —that “ gushing rock-spring of water as clear and ag 
good to drink of as is the Khong in the dry season). 


THE MAN. 


The most interesting thing in the whole writing IEF 
tman'bimeelf, Pringe Khiin Ram Khimheng: ‘The tngdeiition 
commemorates his reign. He himself isthe speaker, at least’ 

~ throughout, the body. of the document. ‘The’ perspective is 
that,of 4 man ‘of ne and. generous nature looking back with. | 
nob unreasonable satisfaction overa long and strenuous career. 
In ithe has risen from being the youngest son of a petty feudal 
chieftain—as we gather from the atmosphere and Paekground 

- of the ,opening scenes—to a point where he challenges. the, 
allegiance of the whole Thai race (Il. 99—100), His territory, 

‘vat first’ not stretching further than. twenty niles from, his 








- AThe Me Khong. in fed by. melting snows on the slopes no ‘the Hi 
Wht pod noi cn ate Bnet Sa Be 
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father’s stronghold, includes at last an area quite comparable 
in extent to that held by Siam today, and not greatly different 
from that !, Had this been all, he would not command from 
us more attention than we give to many another bold adventur- 
er who has done as: much or more. But of his battles and 
campaigns—which no doubt were many—there is no parade 
whatever. If the Epilogue be the work of another hand, as 
indeed seems likely, there is no mention of them at allin the 
Prince’s writing, save in that one opening scene wherein he slyly 
laughs at his own boyish presumption and lack of decorum, 
‘Whoever wrote the Epilogue, the ambition there ascribed to 
him “to become lord and ruler unto all the Th&i” was undoubt- 
edly his, But it was: coupled with the nobler ambition “to 
become preceptor'and instructor to teach all the Thii to know. 
true righteousness,” “to plant and rear the host of the sons of 
his city and realm to be in accord with righteousness, every 
one.” 

‘This capacity for a noble idealism is everywhere apparent 
throughout this ull too brief writing. It is seen in the Prince's 
choice of the anee he deems most memorable in all his reign : 
“the invention of writing; the solemn reverence paid by him 
and by his péople to the sacred relics—symbols of the best 
and the highest they knew in human life and character; and the. 
consecration and setting up of the insoribed stones. which were 
to,record in Siamese words the achievement of a: united Siam, 
Tt’ is seen in the love of justice and the passion for righteous- 
ness which. everywhere flash forth from the — writin 
It is seon in his unaffected delight in the prosperity of his 
realm, the piety and the happiness of his people. It. is 

















“1 Phitsanulok, distant about twenty mis from Sukhothai to tho south-east. is 

{ hamod fu the list of places added by the Princo to his realm. The fact that the ‘name 

‘Saobenalal, at about the north, does not appear as part of 

tylo and title until wo find ourselves among the later events of his reign, 
iount it also as a city that he had rocently won. Tak, at a little gre 

‘to Bhe srest,qeems to have been contested ground at tho openingsof the tory. 


is rison with Siam of today, the Prince's territory'in its northern: portion. 

ee wan Niydncgtrs reaching asit di from bgyond the. ate hong Ql. 116-o116} v9 
: Pogu aud the oesantl. 20), andrincluding the volley of the U, the grost. northern: 
+, atleast he Rose ci At iss sie ting, Aid not inclade the Gaiam 
‘Chisngrai atea, #7hioh-aithis thae was domighted by the pictoreaque end famous Myng: 

Ghee retro eter une wernt tata 
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séen in the loving pride with which he regards his schol- 
larly Mihathen, “who had studied the Tripitake unto its 
end.” It is this capacity for a noble idealism, together with 
the enthusiasms inseparable from it, which constitute: the 
Prince’s real claim to distinction—a claim which I feel sure 





no one who reads the record will disallow. We need not — 


enquire how far the actual performance fell short of the 
inward vision, Fall short it must. But to have known 
and loved the Highest, and with’ all one’s heart to have 
striven to establish that Highest. in the world, is distinc- 
tion high enough for any man,—Indeed there is no higher. 


But I detain you too long among these preliminaries. 
Let us hear the Princé himsel ui ae sich Sat 












TRANSLATION. 





‘ ‘Norn:—Small figures indicate the number of thé line in both Text 
and Transliteration. In Yomanized words all unmarked vowels are long—ade- 
parture from the regular philological practice necessitated by the exigencies of 
the press. Square brackets include words’ whoso status is in considerable 
doubt, whether ‘ns regards toxt or syntax or rendering. Round brackets 
enclose Words added in explanation of terms. 








My father’s namo was Si Inthirathtt, My mother’s name 
was Lady Siiing. My elder ‘brother’s name 

iis origin’ was Ban Miiing (Warden of the Realm). ? 
Wo, elder and younger born from the same womb 

were five ; brothers threo, sisters two. “My elder brother § 
who was first, lied and left me while yet little. When I grew 

‘up reachi pinetoen rice-harvests, Khitn Sam Chén (Prince 
hte Heol) lord of Miting Chawt, came to Miiiing Tak. 

sepa aang Sua ootntal } My ere went to fight ® Khiin Sam Chin by 
explo in the right. Khiin Sam Ohdn pressed on to mest 

vale hin ‘by’ the” lefts etn Sam * Chin charged in. 

My father's ae in haste, ‘broken ay séate 
is jose 7 Aed-note 1 nesteods, th elephant Noki Phon 
Au Sl deat 1 urged im into the mélée ie: front i 
my father. iin Sam Ohén in elephant-duel, 
myself rust fae “sail Ohén’'s elephant—the one called ae 
t Mitinig (Kingdom’s Treasure) so that he was worsted 
Khiin Sam Chon was vanquished, fled. * My'father therefore 
any pane to the title Phré Ram Khbeng, becwie 

in Sam Chén’s elephant. 


ing my father's time T was support and stay unto my 

iat ana. father; Twas support and stay unto tay mother 
de Lf gobthe body ™ of a deer or the body of a fish, 
aa Drought it to my father, TET gob Hane os 
ate and relished, ate and 





foros 

































“hamlets or 38 to ‘towns, and got elephants, got a ant tr 
Wes, Bot. damsels, it silver, got Lbrou 
ith fate 
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my father. My brother died. So I got the realm entire to 
myself, 


18 During the time of Prince Khiin Ram Khimheng thi 
realm of Sikhothii has prospered. In the 
His prosperous Water 19 are fish, in-the field is rice. The lord 
"of the realm takes them not, He would in- 
vest them in liis people. Along the highways people 2 lead 
cattle to trade, ride horses to sell. Whoever wishes to deal 
in elephants, deals; whoever 2! wishes to deal 
in horses, deals ; whoever wishes to deal in 
silver,,in gold, deals. Among common folk 
of.the realm, ® among lords or nobles, if any one soever 
dies or disappears from house and home, the Prince, trusts, 
% ‘supports, aids, They are always getting children and 
wives, are always growing rice, [these] folk of the realm, 
subjects of the Thai. Their groves of * areca, their groves of 
betel, the Prince trusts wholly to them to keep for their own 
children. If people of the reahn, % if lords or 
nobles do wrong, fall out, are at at enmity with 
: each other, he makes inquisition, gets at the 2 ‘truth, iy 
and then decides the case for his subjects righteously, 
‘shares not with stealer, consorts not with ®7 hider,.”; ‘sees: ; sis 
another's goods and covets. not, sees another's wealth and” 
Generous ages not’. Whoever comes riding ‘his ele- 
treatment of phant to visit the city, comes. to the moat and 
visitors. Waits beside it for * me. ‘Has he no elephants, 
no horses, no slayes, no damsels, no silver, ® no gold, I give 
to him. Has/he wealth to found towns and. cities, 5 to” 
foes and enemies, tobe strongholds for war and. fighting, T 
kkill not nor smite him, %* In the entering in of the gate is a 
boll hung up there, If folk aggrieved 88 within town or. city 
have controversies-or matters oes them: within anc 
3 OF their hearts, whieh ig lie declare unto. their 
Jord and prince,—there is: no’ difficulty. Go ring the ® bell» 
: which he has hung up there. Prince Khiin Ram: 
AeA {2) Khimheng, lord of the realm, can * hear 
eee |. When he has made investigation, he. 
the case for them according to right. De 
Thus it is that ee this: city of Stikhothai. the people, 
x ,. are everywhere establishing plantations of areca 
Tas so! and: betel throughout the ‘city. 8 Cocoanut” 
© groves and groves of lang are % plenty’ in 


Freedom and 
‘security. 


Justice. 
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this city. Mangoes and tamarinds are “9 plenty in this 
city. Whoever plants them has them secure to himself. 
© fWithin) this" city, of Stkhothai there is a gushing 
rook-spring of wator as clear in color and as good to 
drink of ® as is the water of the Khong in the dry 
season, Around this city of Sikhothai [the circuit] * reaches 
to three thousand four hundred fathoms, 


People in this city of Siikhothii “ are given to alms, 
otigion, @°@ given to observing the precepts, are given to 
sion. aking offerings, Prince Khim Ram Khamhaeng, 
Jord of this realm of Sitkhothii, with the matrons and nobles of 
the city, their retinues of sorvants and maidens, # the gentry 
one and all, both male and female, #7 and the mass of, common 
folk, have reverence for the teaching of Buddha, Every one of 
them keeps the precepts during * Wasa (Buddhist Lent). 
‘When Wasa is over, there are the offerings of Khithin for a 
month before they 4 are ended. In these presentations there 
are all sorts of money, all sorts of fruits, © all sorts of flowers; 
there axe cushions for sitting and cushions for reclining to 
“‘aoeonipany the yellow robes ® offered year by year; and they 
take with them lan leaves to designate the recipients of the 
Khithin, going even unto the % forest-monastery yonder. 
‘When they would retutn into the city, they “stretch 
in line from the forest-monastery ® yonder unto Huk Lan 
sDim, making the air resound with. the sound of tinbrels 
tnd intes, 6 the sound: of rolling and singing. “Whoever 
likes "to" sport, sports whoever Tikes to laugh, laughs ; 
whoever likes to sing, sings. 


This city 5 of Siikhothiii has four gates exceeding great. 
5 The people throng and press each other fear- 
jects ot fully there, when they 7 come in to see him 
(the. Prines) burn candies, to see him play with 

fire within this city of Sukhothai, 5 In the midst of this 
“city of Stikhothti there are temple-buildings, there are 
‘% bronze’ images of Buddha ;—there is one eighteen 
cubits high There are images of Buddha % that are great, 
there are images that. are * beautiful. There are temples 











that are great, there are temples that are beautiful. ‘There 
are reverend ® teachers, there is. . .. ., there are 
venerable monks; there is a .M&hathen (Arch-priest), 

isa. forest-mon-" 
hheng made of it an 


‘Toward sunset.*8 from this city of Sitichothii 
astery. Prince Khitn Ram Khim 
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offering unto Phri Mihathen, the Arch-priest, the scholar 
who studied the Tripitaki unto its end, the head of his 

order, and, above every other teacher in this realm, |He 

came here from ® Sithimmivat, In the midst of that forest- 

monastery is a tomple-building that is ° largo, lofty, and 

exceeding fair. Tt has an cigliteen-cubit image standing 

erect. ° Toward sunrise from this city of Sikhothii there 

are temples with venerable teachers. 6 There is a great 

lake ; there are groves of areca and betel,- there are planta: 

tions and fields, there is inhabited country ” with villages 

great and small, there are groves of mango and tamarind, as 

lovely as if made only to be looked at... Towards bed’s-foot 

(north) from this city of Siihothii there is i (public] market 

place, ” there is a Phra-ichiinit, there is a royal. palace, there 

are groves of cocoanut and 78 lang, there are plantations and 

fields, there is inhabited country with”. villages’ great 

and small, ‘Toward ™ bed’s head (south) from. this city * 

of Stikhothii there | are monk’s .cells, and a temple 

with venerable teachers 15 dwelling there. There is Sridaphings 

there -are groves of cocoanut and lang, of mango and tama- 

tind; 78 there \are kare waters. In yonder mountain isa, 
demion-spirit, Phiri Khiphiing, that 7 is greater than ev ere 
‘othér spirit in this realm. If any Prince ruling this ‘vealta.  isokianc 
of Stikkhothi'reveronges him: well with proper anna ae Aen 
realm stands firm, this realm 7 prospors, If the spirit be not 

reverenced well, if the offerings be not right, the spirit in the 
mountain does not’ protect, doos not 8° regard ;—thi 










perishes. 6) A 
jcoli 1214 of the ora, year of KoNalas i 
% Peay Soh eet "s 
















it 
planted # 
rice-harvests) 
abs of stone and to 
the center of this 
juench- 



















‘fille 
any ‘of venerable teachers, reverend priests; 
he Arch wpe wane and sat above iat alebe of 
__Tatoning the Tae unto the laity and is tude 
“pe ‘were observing the ‘precepts. If 
aay tor teollug the Laws Panos Innis Rage 
rd of this realm of Si. Stchimalii-Siikcho thi 
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and sat above the slabs ®* of stone, and had the mass of 
lords, of nobles, and of soldiers’ pledge thomselves to-° 
gether unto. home * and realm, On the days of new and 
of full moon, he had the white elephant named Ruchasi 
arrayed © with, trappings and dealings all vf gold and 
Gory ee ple right... ,.. and ® Prince Khin Ram 
Kataheeng mounted ead rode forth, to. worship the. Buddha 
[in the forest}-monastery, and ® came [again}. One 
rebels, desertion is in Miing Chalitng, built into the 
(agora) 8 Phra Sri Ratanathat. ne inscription is 
ina eave the cave * of (Phra Ram, situate on the bank 
of the stream Simphai, One inscription is in the cave [Rita 
nijthan (Sparkling Brook). In the midst ofthis palm grove’ 
are two Salas: one called ® Sala Phra Mat (of Golden 
Buddha), one called Phuttha B . . . . This stone slab, named 
Mining Sila Bats (Thought lodged in’ Stone), is set here, 
that all nay gee [that] 8 Prince Khim Phrs Ram Khan i 
son of Prince Khiin St Inthirathit, is % lord in this realm of |) 
Sr Stichiinalii- ikhothai, alike over Ma, Kao, Lao, 1 and 
“of under the firmament of heaven, ... . . ‘Thai 
ng on the.U, dwelling on the Khong, 


‘When was "19! reached 1209 of the era, year ofthe 
me “he hid the’ sacred it ‘sh he 











































id 
and built pi “thenr 1 
done. And he built a: 
three rice harvests till it was done. 


Heretofore these strokes of Siamese. writing were not, 106 
; In 1205 of the era, year of the Goat, Prince Khiin 
he het Ram Khimheng sought and desired 7 in his heart, 
r \d.put into use these strokes of Siamese ywriti 

d go there are these strokes of Siames 

iHiat Prince [put them to use}, 












>, Me oe ee eo 
if s unt Le Hi 5-801 0 
fe ellos ‘and instructor to teach ovate 





“10 trae tee ond pehuponenese, 
seta ot of the Thai, for. wit Lake 
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cities wide and elephants many. Eastward he conquered and 
secured to his realm 26 Si: Luang (Phichit), Sawng Khwe 
(Phitsiniilok), Limbachii, Sikha, up to the banks of the 
Khong "6 and on to Wiing Chin and Witng Khim, South- 
ward 7 he won the men of Phri Bang, (Nakhawnsiwan) 
Phrack (Singkhaboni), Suphaniphum, "™Rachaburi, Phéobi 
buri, Sithimmirat, and the shore of the "9 ocean sea, West 
ward he won Miling Chawt, 12 Miting .... Hongsawadi 
Pegu), with the ocean for ! boundary. Northward he won 

‘iiing Phiw, Muing Man, ™ Mime... . , , Muing 
Phlu&, and beyond the banks of the-Khong, % Miiing Chawa 
(Luding Phribang), seouring them to his realm. He planted 
and nurtured a host of sons of his city #% and realm to be in 
accord with righteousness every: one, . 














Ladies and gentlemen :—I think you will agree with 
me that we have here something far more valuable and im- 
portant than a unique philological document, however import- 
¥ ant a document, of that kind it may be. We have somethin, 
‘more important than a ‘unique historical document, whicl 
undoubtedly it is, We have here what some one has called.a 

L ‘hnman document’ of uncommon richness and power, :We 

have aglimpse of the heart and the ideals of a man: The 

heart was one that could conceive, and the hand was one 

that,for his brief day could bring to some realization that ideal 

toward which we all are still yearning a Siam united, free, 

and good. ¥ 






























TRANSLITERATION 
INTO MODERN SIAMESE CHARACTERS, 





Notz.—This transliteration follows the text of the stone line for ling 


, and letter for letter, save only that the subsoript and supersoript vowels of 


modern Siamese type cannot be made to stand in line along with the conso- 
nants, as ‘they do in tho text. All letters or words that cannot be fairly 
made’ out on the stone, and that aro therefore supplied conjecturally, are 
‘placed within brackets. ‘The reader should not be disturbed by the unex- 
‘pected position of certain elements in the sequence of the syllable. ‘The 
‘sequence given is that of the text, and not that of modern Siamese. spelling, 
‘Tho complete scheme of the Sukhothai syllabary as found in this writing is as, 
follows = 
mse & ; 
roam “nn “n nin cn In th In im and 
mon 
Sefer Soe We ; 
gina) Aaa for fama “na “ha “na joa na ine und Th 
3 aay 4 ae ca 
for Ma nus foriNys “ined and“inos for ines “ina and 
4 ca 2 | : 
ind for ina 
ea « 
amy nm ung Tn: now now” nua for itu, “nuy for ity 


$ Aion for ito ine. naa for 14’ naw for nam nfor pn “n for fin 








FIRST FACE. 





Wd "6r" une “nme ual nd ae“idea“W na nwo 
fee mm va Nad 
MOI NEY MUD AM we ON ce ye VW ue 
feael yhu-vin“iwno mon ug ayse von"inion nat Why Ve, 
ii i care va 1 la bel isan Wat 
4 “Guim 19 ow daw gu ia7 ues AaNan nN uAs MW. a tua 
(2 at gw vino iu Jw dow gu an yon aw do 
6 sw inew iat Tele thn 


i 
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(4) raw au dows au ow nwo sho au don aw ns 
and“inios unl aw don su wou “nu wi n°nd“du"d 
10. “gd wasranmuns “iviee aT Wa doo au dw av"ule 
odoow a sfaire ut w 7, naive unt uw a 1 Ura 
12 “uios nan im, nen an uw nn tame ncn ven 
weuw ‘nny efeu"ni anion an unwin on tun 
{ x4 maa age ag Lal n von an urd nn Ll alin a 
103 Lada Was Walon Wer wne te “iaeM eign ken 
3 anvowun Won won mu wn, nn wanna ah es 
9 999 aie ut wo Ay snmy “a 1 ios uth m9 
oe G)e“aion oq Ww aw mula “ies suntan 4 ‘I“n wah wr 
“(Adjuen satu in waa os ah to7 9 nn‘ St 
» 90! ©, as ‘nen fi ‘4 ily molar ang nm dia 

















Se ieee crvtiou“mieo “iio 
Jr ai 4 ‘Gtre wah a “Walaa un woe ah A. 
0 ti 1) "uno Im url sw aes nom nina (Caine atau vali” “(i 
GaGa on ie 00 wa yo aut ; 
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2 ahn ulna nny ouusnls wow Lat Tad eh (vin) 
% asset 
un no uw nma“wns ‘WONG NAAN LAL NOY 
v er ve 
a Jos Tn atu ann fiena“ine ofh7ing awa 13 own 
4 ; es shag . 
19 o(u)v vow unaw ew aw ampiuna 144409 Uh 





SECOND FACE. 





a». “yy au ‘nAyuon mal dow maw unt uw hou“ vir Tn 

Cu)as sinlatn aaa 4 60th ann ah wo voa*iie 

(9°) nn una ah ai70 fh nny Tw“auoe “Wa ans 

fi (w)ee Iw*uwna “A nin vlog ft mony ‘InAs “AW 

4 w(an)n aw oh oa Tn“ “Tne da Ue La ont so 
(“nos sonal iin wh manos wu“ dn “n 

«2 (g)aa“nw alt Tos“aloo uct sou“wins snlatn “i “ne 
(du CU dra wana 28807 mw Tw *ns natn 

44) y(n) nn nza“éo sin Yow naw a soumwrisns 
“(Os én lat ngs 910 ai a19 14) Yiaw. loo vow wn 

46. ,0(n) 44 on aw maa “du nea yore meg dane Mya! 
th (n)ou“n dren Ti wreymadadw na “do Anion wsw ; 

48-49 a(n). enaion Yon wan nz n?aw“inen“nus “a 

4-(()i87e8 now n“ow Ay wiv“atay “Www wann“n 

wh nti iiss yivew aise mow Tw “ayn av Ve 
()r mM uaa) an yu eM. al Bryan row "ina. 9 

32 (D)r°y(n) viata. ann ch an ous sua ma ug oly 
Ayn (yt ra WT W997. 01W- A Lael Aa dua in dus oH 


ov dan (uo" Joy dus sur eg ane un owata ilar 
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fn un(n) waa woo ‘les ann nn “isto “Towns 
so nlatn Wi “ad aha (a) Jn nos “afin yen ms dun nw 
31 an avn ten u(y) vow vow WWAwos Taln 
ao 4 . a ak 4 
1 gos ann win no(ns) “ios ean “i “wns “a 
wren) mu nea “y wazoggnad “w wazyna Tu 
0 “si ae(wn)a ou oun ‘Thy “N wre.yne ou on 
Ad , tod = 4. 
mi wwe awn ‘big “wwe own my coy 
j 2 (n)a id (~~~) nw Cog") semring “es pawn 
4 “yuna dn\(atn) “a “y o(s%q))ein w coumairvns na 
: - You mu (wes)uvnune d(9)r9 dmany run su"u anlar 
yor mn (n)an a ar Iw“wes AY pon nw on ug “wins 
a) naga yn (wn n)ms oxynyn Nv ow“ HH “lng 
ty, du n( won“ (wre)oggo2A oun“nis jon" ‘8 
“08 wives mu(y) Yon“iwe(s) eC) wal 
: Bn mia waa alr smin sh (wn? 18a ganas 
my ab ‘yo iru) inn ah was hah mu hsm gas aig a 
: eae alee 






















a 4 ‘Way thw von Al 
Peano | 
AA nn Swng ans 
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; m8 Mala Tue tian “na on “uns “i nus “avs 
ANNA ia inno on“ Tu ean oun ai 
8 ing “iea “i Me end n “alse wi muna 
eked ay . 
ung 197"oee “Aadaawnte ata alan him 
WAT AA au AM th Wa “Widna ww aoe“ giao vane 
nga hi maw“ oww“inow nuu“inow Yon ula ow aw 
MW now um“inow Muah own ela af in aor amin 
79H nisa“iwwo ania “wy dn ao ut andn 
8 3 vow ay “do“y down dn sum warn 
vA a, pa arrar rote 
47*no9 “nrdanwate nlaln“ah oise“ie am 
mieune aN nou jon uti in. au fa mu “outa 
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1 oboe dn“unr WW an (er wenn oon miu 
x02 yy ofa sh aire an ‘(sem nx 4inow vn own“n 
ain aa nae ‘Twnm(s“wes)“wadanate 1 ws9 
08 “pALmue vin uit“ Aa ula Maa aud wr oe Wr 
waar dr sing uc“iia now nu “¢ In“ ad 
100 “Wy lesa n'a) uM Warring wD Ala Te 
‘Ia ud are Un) “Wt enue Ini “Na “NAW 
108 a ahil( ) aunasaruiany ian. 
vale viva taba way(o un In vanes, yn lh 
no nt emmy daa dow tn risen i 
uw fara un un nw oxu“n Iw“ivod tn nds 
na ind (u )raonn adi urino nats ww dt) ans 
naw ara maw an(n) uno“ ‘Lama any us n 
214 “@n “Wines nate 49 ony alma“ uloy muy 
fn ron dr 909 doy una sane dim wi ees 90 
ue ating ‘FAA AWN OBS a iiu“n ud “ued wa. 
S Wow Ton ANN wosunouNen wr * 
ne 4 aut nau" )e“ararsmirs temo aaa 
‘gmr al i (uatl alos rami an son tue: 
wy hon “ue(s wy new 43m ” va 
© y unw“iuee(“nn), wow gan “ines aia 
320 py ain iita(. “Dinas wage wi elaa/ ae 
uns 974 wl(v“n) una lon os Hon ahh 
2 wanes (ou)y sear now aru nn 























NOTES. 
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N. B. “References by numeral are to the numbered 
lines of the Text and of the Transliteration, With these also 
correspond the numbered linos of the ‘Translation, so far as 
differences of idiom permit. References by letter are to pub- 
lications named in the Bibliography, as follows :-— 


B. Bastian: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1864, 
S. Schmitt: Deux Anciennes Inscriptions Siamoises, 





1886. : - 
P, Pavie: Mission Pavie ; ftudes Diverses II, 1898. 


RS, for sor gla'n (Ring Sikhothii,) Bangkok, 1908, 

It, has not been thought neccessary to perplex the 
reader with unfamiliar spellings, save in cases where the text 
itself is in question, Ordinarily, therefore, words are cited in 
their modern form. 








“1. The first word 9 is of interest as showing that the 
names of the Siamese letters were pronounced then as they 4 
are now ; that is, with the o-vowel jnstead of with the i-voweél sa 
of Indian usage. Simple p-vowel jinal therefore is nowhere» 
© ooo) wnitten’ in this text, it being inherent in the preceding con- 
sonant, But a medial always appears. ‘Thus we. have 
u, J 7 and’ 28; but vey, tor2, nan 4. “Other important!” 
points wherein the’ early usage of this lotter is at-varianae 
with the present are illustrated in this same context, and will 
therefore be considered together here. a) ‘The vowel * did 
not then require an 0 ‘supporter’ after it any more than did 
any other simple vowel See “a (4a) 1; “0 (40) 26, *n (Ga) 
88. ‘Then must now be written after every open (analy 
“Awowwél,’ but, the usage is wholly anomalous.) An initi 
vowel sound. regularly required the o—supporter’ thon, "ag it 
always does now. But ie second word in the Prince's title 
—tunn for Suim—appears without it both here and in 98, 
suggésting that’ the theory was not then fully grasped,'¢ ) 
‘ “ciavether folfan Of Imperfeo -mastery of ‘the system is seer 
the use of the letter in diphthongs of the attype. Ip clo: 
‘syllables with these diphthongs the 9 aj ? 
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as symbol of the vowel which forms the second element, or 
“vanish”. But contrary to the analogy of a) above, and 
contrary also to present usage, whenever the syllable is open, 
an extra | must appear as ‘supporter.’ Thus we have 
“iso, “erin 1, but “tae, “ila in 3. d) The cases of “iow 
(fu) 15, 29, of “ivan, 31, and “inn 114 (for An), of “int (2), 
116, and of , 921 (for) 9120, may indicate uncertainty as to the 
spelling, or may point to a different pronunciation of those 
vowels. ; 
The last word but one in the lino is given as mu in 8. 
P corrects it rightly to wiu (umn ). is 
There is no-doubt that the vigorous natiye idiom of 
these opening lines seems shockingly rude fo. the ordinary 
Siamese, accustomed to expect in such a document nothing but 
the artificialities and servilities of courtly speech, I fear 
that a certain squeamishness of this same nature lingers 
even among people who ought to know better, and that it may 
F helaseely, responsible for the general lack of interest and 
. ptide the Siamese have hitherto shown in this record and in : 
“this man, Especially offensive to such is the uncompromising 
Ast personal pronoun 9 of a time when both prince and 
withotit-insolence and without slavishness, opuld use the 
‘1. This word,. with its. companion of the seoond persoi 
_ ftis now entirely banished from courteous speech. ‘The third 
of the ‘group, ii when used of persons now i 
note of contempt, But the Princo. applies « 
2 we 3 




































; as as it. 80 in ‘his text, 
in his transliteration and translation, _ P. 
0 fin his text. ‘The word is a Ist per 
obsolete or provincial (ac), and 

sfalloving appositive, (See Frankfurter: 




















itis the neimeral ros, which form also ocours. 95," 


115. 
certainty as to this medial yowel is fount 
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words :-—Ts 42, 81 100; Yan 48, 83, oan 100, 115; Yuu 50, wow 
71, 74, 117, 121... 


2—8, Ao which occurs twice in this sentence, is 
the well-known sentimental 1st personal pronoun of’ the 
romances. 'S copies it rightly, but is quite at a loss what to 
do with it. Tn face of the explicit language of the text. that 
“my elder brother who was first died irom me while yot 
little” $ renders: “Le frbre qui suivit, Yainé (le, oadet) 
mourut,” P's text is right, and his understanding of the gen- 
eral drift of the passage ; but troubled still by the memory of 

it, +e gratuitously adds: “Ie frére cadet m’est resté.”. ‘The 


second ia S gets rid of by transliterating it as ile. which 





S was puzzled by the unfamiliar us} (us), and writes the word 
ua in his text, and sé in his transliteration,—-with no intelligi: 
in either case. RS gives a modern aloes di 


The render vill notice that division of onda ‘ab the end 
of a line caused the eat! alegoeyins The) 





1—t—is nsed 
" but only in connection with the name of the oy 
: ate 80, 101, 106. 


“ gives an impossible syntax, In the second word beyond this > 
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west of Siikhothai. Chawt-has not been identified. % here 
and in 14 we must understand to have been pronounced via 
as explained ynder 1 above. It is clearly the equivalent of 4, 
and like it is an enclitic form, with specialized function,’ of 
the substantive 4 ‘place’. 


5. The phrases witiv fin are not now used in Siamese 
to designate direction, but are readily understood as meaning 
‘to the loft’, ‘to the right’. The precise positions may not be 
very clear in this case, but there is nothing either in text or 
in context to support the ‘rive gauche’ and “rive droit’ of 
8. and P. 


6. Uncertainty as to the sentence structure has thade 
jossible what I cannot but regard as an misunderstanding of 
The entire situation here described. Who was it that fed All 
S previous translators, looking only at the nearest phrase, wo 9, 
have assumed that it was ‘my father’ who fled. But in the 
“first: place, the filial piety which the writer so earnestly claims me 
just Below, Il. 11--16, should have forbidden. the parade of 
such cowardice on the part of his father, especially as: there 
is not the slightest necessity for mentioning it here, even were 
it the fact, , inthe second ‘plate, the very next line seems 
plainly to imply that his father was not only there, but was 
Actually pushing on to the encounter else, how could the 
© son “urge his elephant in ahead of his father”; that is, usurp 
his father’s place in the ‘impending duel? Tn the third place, 
the very number and variety’ of fhe ‘words: ene express 
the idea of fleeing, make it difficult to understand their 
* « application to a single subject like ‘my father’. Far more 
wurally would such an inclusive an peated predicate 
.°,.. apply to the Aight of a mass of men or of ai army. . Further- 
more, the syntax does not by any means necessitate such a 
construction,’ x09 might without violence be regarded as... 
standing in petitive construction with the phrase just preceds 
ing which have comprehensively: rendered ‘ people * (of 
“which 'see. further below), and then the whole phrase ‘my 
father's people * would become subject of the verb-phrase of “0. 
“fleeing. ‘There is no difficulty involved-in leaving is} thus at 
"the end of the preceding predicate—iniiou t= (charged home’. 
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There remains still a difficulty, but it involves the one 

construction quite as much as the other. It lies in the phrase 

‘Wwieh mila, and more particularly in its second member, to 

vrhich it seems almost impossible to assign any meaning with- 

in the natural range of its terms which shall seem at all com- > 

patible with the situation desoribed. © ‘Init all agree in re- 
farting as the antique form of the phrase now known as : 

Ini th, meaning ‘people of the realm’, mila ‘ faces bright” 

is also'a phrase in current use asa poetic figure for ‘glad’ 

‘cheerful’. But there seems to be no way of justifying such 

untimely gladness in the face of imminent disaster, or'of 

justifying its mention here at all, even if it were actually felt, 

hhe only way out, it seems to me, is to take the whole phrase 

as a stock expression in rhetorical or poetic style, equivalent 

perhaps to something like ‘loyal subjects’, taking the epithet 

as wholly conventional—in fact a poetic commonplace like 

Homer's ‘ blameless Ethiopians’ and Virgil’s ‘pins Aneas’ 

‘This phrase, it should be noted, occurs again, 1: 21, in a con- 

gett text where the epithet is almost as inexplicable as it is here., 

°°" On this point see further, Note, |. 23 below. 


‘This last suggestion deriyes support from the marked 
tendency toward formal and conventional phrasing throughout 
this inscription. . This earliest written speech in the language 
is'as yet by no means free from the leading-strings of potty 
‘The theme itself is’ essentially a ballad theme, This very. 
phrase is a striking example of the metrical form whi 
continually recurs here, unmistakably marked as such by the’ 
curious internal rhyme, as well as by'the formal balance of its 
members. The conventional character of these expressions, 
moreover is generally marked by some isolation or obscurity >. 
of meaning attaching to one or more of their members, due, 
‘4g we may imagine both to exigencies of rhyme and to the use 
_ of antiquated diction, Another feature which connects them 
‘with the ballad-forms is their capacity. for impromptu. vari 
tion: “Dwo'examples in this text are plainly variations of thi 
-a very phrase which’ we are considering ; namely. ‘Iwi di ti Ww > 
1.23, and ‘Inicthwiun 182-88. Indeed the modern Siamese 
phrase for people of-the realm, “Wni fh di udwau, is but another 
‘variant! of the same original, in which all: inh« sourit, 
 in-the second member is at last tleared up“ 
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meaning of its terms. Variation in the pattern itself, instead 
of variation in content, is illustrated in the last phrase of this 

. Tine, wf qynhu hu aus. The rhythm is here triple in both 
members, augmented as they are by the introduction of a 
short alliterative syllable in each before the main stress, For 
a general view of this subject of metrical formsin prose, the 
reader is referred to pp. 19-21 above, 


‘The word “wu led, near the end of the line, illustrates 


one of the difficulties growing out of the fact that when the 
vowels were given their place in the line, they were not. also 
gen their place in the sequence of letters in the syllable, 
_ Since the yowel * must appear at the beginning of the syllable 
‘in which it is used, no matter where in the syllable it is 
actually’ pronounced, it comes about. that ‘ni’, led, is: spelled 
exactly as is ‘hin’ sfone, Il. 82, 85. The. return of this group of 
vowels to the places above and below, which they occupied in 
+ the Indian scheme, has obviated the difficulty in their 
cases—indeed, this difficulty may have hastened their return, 
But a similar uncertainty as to pronunciation still. besets the Ps 
prepositive vowels. Only the context can determine, whether 
ant head ‘heng’ or ‘nge’; whether inay spells ‘phlaw’ or. 
ela’, . if 


“ph 








, As regards the text, S has transformed the second 
word of 1. 6 beyond: recognition, and beyond possible pro- 
nunojation,. by writing an extra # bodily in place of the 4 
before the consonant. P leaves off the ‘mai el'-both in this 
word and in npw further on: But omissions and even alter: 
ations of accents by P aro far too frequent to call for 
individual notice, is made into th, which is probably right 
as.a correction ; but it isnot the reading of the stone. th does 
appear ube out of five occasions of the use of the ‘word, in 

















‘ 

- 7. The vacant space at the beginning of this line 
once poclinied ty some letter, for a trace of a part of its 
hand stroke still temains. Whatever it was, it cannot » 
part of the following word. |S followed the obvions si 
_ of making it.a part of the previous word, and wre 
almost at random, it would seem, since it makes 
no-intelligible sense. P follows S both in text 
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ation, ‘The word at the end of the previous line may be the 
equivalent ofthe modern uX, meaning ‘dwarf’ ‘squat,’ ‘creeping’. 
In default.of any better suggestion I have taken it so, and 
render it ‘cowering’, RS inserts the sign of repetition, +, 
which may possibly have been the missing character, But. it 
hardly seems likely that such a clever clerical device should 
have been in use when writing was so new; and a repetition 
of the last syllable of the balanced phrase spoils the rhythm, 
which the Siameso never forgets. I leave the gap therefore 
as I find it. 
The 7th word of this line is read by all the editors as yn- 
‘The plain reading of the stone is tun. ‘The vowel is positively . 
1, and not". The only doubt about the consonant is as: to 
whether a certain small break in the stone has obliterated the 
loop of a uy, or whether there never was any loop there, and 
the letter wast. In either case, to read yn requires am 
alteration of the text which the scholar should be loth to make; 
but whiah has found favor only because of the obvious sense 
gives—J’ai percé la foule’. But the toxt gives good 
sense as it stands, All the other elephants that figure in 
in this writing oppose under-their proper names, -It.would be 
strange indeed if the hero's elephant alone, in the hero's only 
recorded exploit, were left nameless, Neka Phon—shortened 
as Dr. Leaieee suggests ave naka Phon, (a eee 
troops)-—would seem a very suitable name for a.war el 
and such T take it to be, nolan 


‘The sort of treatment this text has “suffered thro vine 
at,the hands of editors is well shown in this single line. Of the, 
‘ingerted at the head of the line, which has no other raison 
d'etre than that for a quarter of a century it has served to dom: 
an editor's inability to do anything élse with it than to fill, 

pty space, Ihave already spoken. . ‘Through mere cawés- 
it would seem, since no conceivable end is gained, 
i (or isi ui) for i (2nd word), and u for w (7th word! 
neither change according with his own transliteration ; and] 
omits four of the seven still legible accents of the line,  P. 
“© the other hand, with deliberation, but ‘with equal cla 
ees attempts by mere pen-stroke to make overt into + (7th 
ith a result which resembles nothing whatever in 
MMulveuge “alphabet. se 
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my readers further illustration of this point, and shall con- 
fine myself to such alterations of the text as directly concern 
the sense. 


8. 2 ‘to thrust with a weapon hurled’. Tt hardly can be 
“je sautai sur ’éléphant” of S, nor even “je combattis son 
éléphant” of P. 

9, The second word seems to me to be a part of the 
elephant’s name, spa ior “the city’s gold, or treasure,” and I 
take the next word uri ‘defeated’ as expressing ‘the. result of 
the thrust. $ and P, following only the cue of the word 


_ shat, talke unl for und, the well known Lao city. But among 
i some hundreds of elephant’s names encountered in reading, [ 
|. camnot'recall a single monosyllabic one; and that city’s name 


ocours in this text spelled una 1, 121, 


10. ia, ‘because.’ In modern Siamese the word is 
Ainost exclusively prospective ‘with a view to,’ ‘in order that,’ 
‘for,’ 


i In this text the use of the nikhahit (*) seems quite 
unsettled. It was, of course, the ‘anusvara’ used in Thdian 
writing to indicate a nasalized final short a. In. modern 
Siamese and Lao, in combination with 1—as in t—it is the 
Tegular spelling of the syllable am. Indeed the alternative 
spelling 1h almost never is seen save in the. case ‘of foreign 





words. In this text forms without 7 are as numerous/as forms 





_with it. Thus we have : Aim passim, 4 87, 8 6, 


94,15 18, 41, 42, 94 nh 16, Tn each case the! usage is quite 
- consistent. But the sign seems.to indicate an entirely different 
sound in ¥ Ai acid 12, wu perhaps wifi 49, 60, and gursw-—115. 


- 12, “All the Enropean editors 80 far seem quite un- 
aware of the fact that min was, and in the North still is, the 
generic name for any edible fruit, including of course the fruit 
© par eavellonce, the areca-nut, but not by any means limited 

‘0 that. “Sour” and “sweet”, the terms applied to the 
word in this line, dannot without violence be applied to: the 
areca-nut ; yet B, S, and P, all feel compelled to attempt that 












"LY, uh 88, trou 94; over against Ai 116, #5 23, 4186, ch 93, 
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violence. The generic meaning of ‘fruit’ obviates all. dif- 
ficulties both here and in 49. ‘The specific sense is clearly 
intended in 24, 87, 69, as is indicated by its association with 
ig (betel-Leaf). ‘The same word becomes a subordinate element 
with vanishing significance in compounds, as sin sht, (mango), 
89, vann vw (tamarind) 40, mann sa (cocoanut) 72, vann ax 73. 


Since the Prince’s day loss of stress first shortened vsnn to sth 
(still heard in the North), and lastly to st or x, which has now 
become an integral part of the names of many fruit-bearin 
trees—as indeed it has in the case of the very ones just cite 
All such require the addition of a new word meaning frui 
if fruit is distinctly intended .Thus we have grissia ‘a mango’, 


but musaiat‘a mango tree’, The last phrase exactly parallels 
our ‘crab apple treo’, as compared with the earlier and more 
idiomatic ‘crab tree’. The history here sketched is no doubt 
that also of many other dissyllabic native Siamese words, 
whose compound nature is now entirely forgotten ; as, for 
‘example, the large group of household and market utensils, 
and the still larger group of animal class-names beginning— 
according to euphonid conditions—with nx, 1, or nz 

‘The word ‘lang’ Ihave not suceéeded in finding as' 
the name of a fruit ora tree either south or north, A 53 
friend recognizes it as a jingling’ pendant used with win rin 
“cocoanut” but not known to him separately from that. Here 
it would seem to be a different tree at together. 





14, The second word is certainly 1a ‘any’, and not g 
ook’, 8, nor g T, P. 


1—14, ‘The phrase wlth has been the source of 
imuch perplexity to all students of this text, native as well as 
foreign. For what seems a vety happy solution I am indebted 
to thé kindness of Chau Suriyawong of Chieng Mai. The 
expression, he assured me, is a stereotyped phrase. readil 
understood by. tho’ Lao, meaning ‘to hunt wild elephant: 
‘The apparent irrelevance of the terms used he explained as fo 
lows :—fiis used inthe same sense it still has in the phrase Aint. 
‘to lay up the strands of rope’. ml, of course; refers to the 

~ strands of rawhide.used in making the ‘viata for: the. 
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game, while ##ir should mean the place where the herd was 


assembled together. The metrical form with cesural tie- 
thyme certainly marks the phrase as conventional. Seep. 20. 


15. . For the balanced phrasing see PP, 1819. ~The 
elephant’s trunk is esteomod a great del licacy among the 
northern tribes,—so much so that no common person would 
think of keeping it for his own use. It is propared by roasting 
it in a deep pit, where it is kept covered up in hot ‘earth for 
days, P's rendering ‘des défences des éléphants’ both here 
and in the provious line is odd enough; but it suggests the 
straits to which he was reduced. 


16. Of,‘ je pleurai mon pre, et n’ayant plus a soigner 
ce dernier’ (8), and of ‘pleurant mon’pére’ (P), there is not the 
slightest hint in the text, ' nhimeans ‘constantly’, ‘steadily’ 


and so both § and P render it at the last, in spite of their 
manifest impression that it ought to mean something else. 





















The second word is plainly sju= i ‘as’ and not ss, nor 
‘tang’ (S), nor vw (B), no one of which has any known meaning 
applicable here. ‘The editors did not know the letter ip, 


18. The first word is involved in a break in the stone, 
but enough of it remains to mako sure that its seeond letter 
i'n, and that its first is a letter closed above like nora, ‘The 
word cannot be # ‘four’ as B's rendering gives it. in his text 
writes a, which: not only: satisfies the requirenn 
stoné, but makes perfect: sense in ea 
“obsolete, and equivalent to the modern vi 











uae 







S's transliteration roads “phi dl ion follows, 
Suit ith ‘avec sex nevenns” follows S\in both, 
but ‘has © le da into the text, 


sit. 


where the penstroke with white ink betray: 
‘The personal narrative ends here. ‘The new section 
ecolunts in eloquent phrase and with dramatic circumstance 
“+ the prosperity, freedom, generosity, and justice of the Prince's 
_ reign. » Henceforth he is spoken of in the third person,. either 
by his name, orby his office as Prince. Only once, J. 29, does 





till the speaker... The characteristic metrical form of lyrical 


8. of tho! 


_ the p'of the earlier narrative appear, betraying the fadt that he | 
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passages is encountered at once at the close of the general 
introductory statement. ; 


All the European editors seem obsessed by the idea 
that in this section must be found the “Code” which has 
become, it would almost seem, the one indispensable element 
in every such insoription. _P writes in flowing phrase, p. 177, 
“Tl donne ensuite la constitution de son royaume, tant ad- 
ministrative que religicuse, I fait graver sur eotte pirre 
la loi qui régit son royaume, pour que le peuple en prit 
connaissance . . . . Cette inscription est restée la base fon- 
damentale de leur vie civile ot religieuse.” — Unfortunately 
this strong prepossession of all the editors displays itself, in 
the large amount of intrusive material they find it necessary to, 
import into their translations, and in the surprising liberties 
they take both with the grammar and with the natural sense. 
of the text. Ifother “codes” with which of late. we have 
been made familiar are no better grounded inthe facts of 
speech than is this, it is safe to say they never could haye 
been administered. From beginning to end of the section 
there is not found a single one of all those verbal phrase-forms 
and modal particles—permissive, mandatory, or prohibitive— 
without which, in an -uninflected language, ‘no “code” could 
possibly be kriown tobe such, ‘The only: natural and obvious 
Erferends; both from setténde foray aud trout codtenty te thalil’ 

© in/his general survey of the conditions prevailing in bis reign, 
‘the Prince, by a nataral transition, and with natural and 
pardonable pHde; paseas fiom tho visible prosperity, seule, 
and happiness of his realm to speak of the kind and je ie 
-government which has made these things possible. The 
features of that government he expounds concretely and 
“dramatically, precisely as he has expounded the prosperity, 
by. a series of illustrative examples or scenes—idealized o 
cc Bué with true human and true literary instinct 
itdined from marring their interest, and weakening their 
foree empting to make them prescriptive. y 


‘With this comprehensive statement, the. value of 
which any one conversant with the language is invited ‘to test 
for himself, I mast. dismiss: this matter, I trust. T may be-» 
excused from exhibiting in detail what I cannot but, reg 

as mere foibles onl z om. 
spect, however much 






















cane 
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—scholars my own obligations to whom T am ever ready to 
acknowledge. 


21. The new topic is introduced by characteristic 
metrical phrases. The first dipody is identical with the one 
commented on in 6, Its second word is here written with 
d instead of u,—which is probably correct. Its last word is 
certainly, lv and not lar as S and P have it. 


22, The opening of the line finds us in the midst of 
another metrical phrase, no doubt conventional as well. ‘The 
first word is wholly uncertain, Its consonant may be either 
nor a, since small dependence can be placed upon the little 
horizontal stroke which alone distinguishes between them, 
The stroke is there, but the stone ‘cutter has the habit of 
carving just such a stroke from the angle of the adjacent: let- 
tor 8 by way of a flourish, Not one of the known words which 
the letter might represent at all fits the sense. In such a case 
the native scholar is utterly at aloss to understand the 
Buropean’s,remorseless pursuit of the individual word. It 
inay have been, as he well knows. no word at all, but only 
an extomporized rhyme or a hazarded jingling pendant. For, 
him all considered speech it Fine Art, quite as valuable, for 
its sonsuous effect and suggestion as for its logical and defin- 
able content. - Fine Art it is too in that the whole is some- 
thing far other and greater the mere sum of its parts. In such 
cases the native trusts himself absolutely to the total impres- 
sion, and questions not the uncertain detail, And he is not 
wholly wrong. Who but pedants, ever pursue the precise con: 

tent of each illustration in one of Macaulay's dazzling flights, 
te caostiod sevataccly she Uugiodl Mobiiding GE Abs words in 
Poe’s haunting phrases ? , In the present case we have our cue 
Lin vin “trusts” and: eh! >“ Sympathizes and helps” 
is what the whole is felt to mean, It should be remembered 
also that: beoause nearly all its words are. monosyllables, the 
| Siamese is fairly compelled to secure by some such means)! 
“a8 these the needed rhetorical amplification of its otherwise. 
highly condensed diction, ae 





In the midst of this serious writing t sounds’ sur- 
prisingly like a bit of modern half-slang in the sense of “are 
great hands to” “are forever——”. But there seems no es- 
‘ -eape from it. Norneed we flinch, I imagine, from the obvious 





eae 





4 
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suggestion of the set phrase which follows, that children and 
wives are sought in order to help in cultivating the fields. 
The suggestion is not universally abhorrent to human nature. 
The invariable precedence given to gn ‘children’ in the phrase 
qnitv, meaning ‘family’, is, I imagine, wholly a matter of 
euphony, The more sonorous iy is reserved for the final place 
and the heavy phrase-accent, See Note 2p. 18. The intro- 
duction of the subject, Ini th 4\ln ‘ people of the realm’, after 
the statement is apparently complete, is quite foreign to 
present literary usage, but is a frequent device of racy talk, 
and follows well the lead given by du above. 


In the literal sense of ‘father’ the word wa ocours 
thirteen times in the opening section of this inscription. As 
honorific prefix to the hero's name, it occurs later ton times, 
and in. all of these I render it ‘Prince’. ‘twice only, here 
and in 1. 24, does it occur without any limiting word, and in 
both Trender’it ‘the Princo’, as suiting best both syntax and 
sense. B, S, and P, all choose the literal ‘father’, perhaps 
as lending itself better to the idea of a “code”. 





25, Qus is an ancient conditional conjunction equiva- 
lent: to tiua or siusky, ‘ifthe ua curiously paralleling the 
‘an’ or ‘and? of the elder English ‘un if. Besides its ordinary 
function as the conjunction. ‘and’, the word ua has some ’ 


idiomatic uses in this writing which it may’ be well to notice, |. 


here. 1) In 22 and 78, with circumflex accent, it is equivalent 
to.‘-soever’ after the indefinite pronoun Ip, 2) In 61 it seems 
the equivalent of the modern distributive particle az ‘every’, 
so that und should mean ‘every year’ or better ‘year by. 
year’... 8) The ua which immediately follows this last may |. 
‘be the idiomatic. sentence-closer still frequently heard in such 
locutions as ahi tia _and au tiysma ua, though I have rendered it 
by ‘and’ in the translation, . ‘ I 


26, All the European editors assume that ‘himust; be. 
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noun here. Moreover it is very doubtful, to say the least, 
whether at the time of this writing the abject noun ¢i ‘slave’ 
had advanced so far in that series of changes which at last 
have made of it the haughty, self-assertive ‘I’ of modern speech 
to inferiors. ‘iis still courteous in the North. There is no 
evidence yet to show that at this time +i was a pronoun at all. 
' I take it therefore in the meaning it has everywhere else in this 
text ; namely, subject’. E 
28-81. This Passage has proved a very perplexing one, 
and largely so because of the usual lack of explicit connection 
between its members. The difficulties mostly disappear if 
we regard it as illustrating the Prince’s generosity in his 
treatment of visitors of rank, but at opposite ends of the 
scale of wealth and power. The customary gifts and courtesies 
are not neglected in the case of the one because he is poor 
and weak; nor, because he is now in. the Prince’s power, is 
advantage taken of the other to crush in him a possible rival. 


: 81. 4i“iwon I take to be variant spelling of 4 *i#n, 
1, 118—114, which plainly must be our modern siAn ‘enemy’. 
Aisin which follows it, is of course its Alliterative pendant or 
‘echo, introducing no new idea. Ct. p. 19, and Note tol. 23 
above. 





i The extremites to which editors have been. driven 
‘under the tyranny of the code-idea may. be seen in the follow- 
ing renderings of this passage :—“ After the goods have be 
‘stapled up: in the town and stored, there will be made an 
election of slaves and. a rejection of slaves. Such as are 
5 i : i shall not. be killed, 
: les condammations 
qui sont de vrais 





















($2,. Wit is a demonstratiye of place ‘there’ or ‘yonder’ 
“use among the Lao. «The device of & bell for securing. 
the Prince's personal attention to an’ appeal for justice, crops 
up erenyviier® tn the Orient, : The classical version’ is_no 
mabt the one in \ousand and One Nights, where the 
vine other than Haroun’ Al Raschid himself, It ap- 
classical, Siamese in the work entitled. &u sat iniun. 


hero is 
sin 
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36. 4a ‘right’ has been misread by B, S, and P, as to 
‘name’ both here and in 26 above. 


41, In all my earlier attempts to read it, the first 
word of this line seemed hopelessly lost: in the corrosion of the 
surface of the stone. The transliteration therefore left the 
space unfilled. A last exhaustive sorutiny of the writing, 
however, undertaken in the preparation of the plates, convin- 
ces me that S and P were rightin reading nay. Traces which to 
the eye were completely lost, were brought out in a careful rab’ 
A similar gap, with similar uncertainty as to, what should fill it, 
is fonnd at the boginning of tho next line. S and P insert lw 
repeated from the preceding context. But it seems hardly 

“logical to say ‘clear as it is to drink water of the Khong.': 
Sinco [ have no alternative suggestion to make, I prefer to 
leave the space unfilled, as does RS. 


48. The gap noted above seems to have been caused 
by a drip of water, which has excavated a deep narrow 
annel that extends contintously some six lines further, and 
then with interruptions quite to the lower edge of this face of - 
“the stone, While in this line it has not entirely effaced any, 
one of the three letters involved, it has left the reconstruction 
“of tho text more perplexed. than ver, ‘The raal tronble ia 0, 
discover anything that. will make intelligible sense in the ~ 
ame phrase with # at the end, of 42, 4 has definitely closed 
‘the adverbial phrase preceding #, latin that word to be- 
fin the subject phrase, That word is the Indian numeral 
three’, likely to be used only in some compound name or > 
title. ‘The general sense, which fortunately is unmistakable,“ 
calls for something equivalent to ‘circuit’, or ‘distance’ or 
perhaps ‘wall’. ‘The fragmentary traces at the: beginni 
of the line suggest-ys with a faint line which might be part 0 


making ‘lw’ with the letter following, But no word ~ 
these conditions has yet been found. S and P'read 

, and translate “les trois feubourgs compris ”. 
ut th faubourgs as constituent parts of a municipality” 
seems wholly foreign to Siamese thought, nor world the 
Siamese apply to fanbourgs separately the term ‘pura’ (burl) 
enced city’, which includes all its parts, RS teads lu, which 


«is within the possibilities of the stone, but which leaves # 
ely unaccounted: for. ek ° 
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46. iu mist be meant for 4, ‘all’. Letters of 
the a-%-% group are very uncertainly distinguished in this 
inscription, : 





49, sluhere and in the next line is a perplexing word. 
Like several others in this brief passage it is quite as much a 
atumbling blook to native scholars’ ax\ to" foreign ‘ones 
Fortunately again the precise meaning of no one of. them is 
essential to.a comprehension of the vivid scenes here sketched, 
T follow, but-which no assured conviction, the suggestion of 
a native friend that it stands for woof ‘sorts’, ‘kinds’, iby 
“cowries’ recalls the time when these shells were the chief 
currency in Siam. ‘The term an isu, ‘cowrie-flower ’, is still 
the current word for ‘interest’, P translates; “monceaux 
de giteaux.” 


51. For ua dun see Note 1, 26. nm, a palm-leaf tablet 
containing the formula to: be recited in making the offering. 


‘gn both here and in 85, 86, is for mn, to recite a formula. 
* syan is for a. 
“61-68, ols*nyn, which occurs twice here, and ax" nyry 
of Il 63-66, ave undoubtedly variant spellings of the 
same word, and both probably name the very same ‘ob- 
ject, The word was originally a Pali adjective, arantiaka, 
derived from -arai ‘forest’” and meaning ‘of or in 
the forest’. In Siamese it became a noun, and means 
. ‘a forest-monastery’ The correct. Siamese - spelling now 
should be cithor okytyn, with modified vowel, or affine, 
‘hioh id the prociae eqnivalent. of the ‘Pal. form: The iis 
repent spelling admils, of complete “explanation. | ‘The 
‘Sukhothai scheme, it will be remembered, included no direct 
syrabol for short, but indioated thetivowel by the device of 
loubling the consonant, ‘The consonant here is already 
doubled; but the other vowel, 1, must precede its consonant, 
or precede both of them if there are two. So it had to be 
moved up to the front, and stand just: after the 7, giving. -us 
the spelling s:“nyryn of I. 63, 66. On the other hand, the 
Pali nasal has no equivalent sound in, Siamese, and the 
letter is rendered variously y or n, or ny according to circum- 
stances or according to convenience. If the speaker rendered 





re 


‘scheme for the hitherto unwritten short a. It has not accom 


inl. 58—54, ‘Two balanced pairs of words name a quartette - 


BB : 


it as y, and pronounced arayyik, the scribe, unless he hap- 
pened to recall the Pali, would inevitably write araiyit, and 
that is precisely what he did in ll. 51, 58. B understood the ¥ 
word, and translated it correctly, twenty years before S dis- 
covered in it the sure foundation of the now famous theory of 
the Aryan settlement of the peninsla of Indo-China. § and P 
both suppress the word entirely in their translations of this 
passage, where the manifest sense makes it impossible to 
render it ‘les Aryens’ or ‘des Aryikas’, reserving these for 
the more tractable passages further on, | Cf. $ pp. 7, 8; and 
Ppp. 171, 175, 188, 189, and elsewhere, As for this im- 
mediate passage, it is difficult to see how any of the European 
editors could have pice apd that what they wrote was in any 
sense a translation, so few and rare are the points of contact 
between it and the text. 


58. vi am sh‘ Black Lan Head’ probably the name of 
some hamlet on the road between the forest-monastery and the 
city. On reaching the word sus (iftus) in this line, the stone-cnt- 
ter was evidently in doubt whether it should not be spelled with 
the written vowel—in fact as it has come to be spelled in 
modern Siamese. To assure himself, with tho point of bis 
graver he very lightly scratched the word:so spelled in the 
vacant space below the last word he had cut, ‘The look of it, 
and very likely a glance at 741 and su just above, convinced him. 
that the spelling was wrong, and be proveeded to cut the word 
correctly. In spite of all the vicissitudes of time, andin spite 
of the rough handling, this stone has encountered, ‘that lightest’. 
trace ofa passing thought in the stone-cutter’s mind six ce) 
turies ago may still be early road. His doubt was not il iain 
cal, Why should not a spoken vowel have ‘its symbol in the ne 
written word ? The pressure of that ever-recurring question 
has at last not merely legitimized the i which he was forced to . 
leave out, but has created a symbol unknown to the Prince's, 





plished the same service in the entirely parallel cases of the 
unwritten.w-of. s7,.and the short 0 of aw. re 


The assistance which the parallelism ‘and’ balance of 
Siamese writing may sometimes render the student in dealin, 
with words unknown or lost from the text, is well illustrated —— 
























9f festive sounds;—noit-fr-show- ‘tu “The thind is 
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ly unknown in any sense applicable here. The second pair is 
clearly marked as vocal by the #4 ‘ singing’ which we do know, 
as well as by the implied antithesis, ifo% may therefore safely 
bo inferred to signify some form of vocalization, This infer- 
ance is presently confirmed by the appearance of the word, Il 
53—64, in a balanced triad of festive actions :—iau ‘sporting,’ 
wile), ‘laughing,’ and iAow, ‘carolling’ (?). 


i 56—58. cin uxp here and in 82 distinguishes the gate- 
way—the passage—from the leaves or doors used to close it. 

‘ afius don is an old-time phrase meaning ‘absolutely’ wholly, or 
as in this case, it is merely a sign of the superlative degree. 

Tt ocours again in 10, Public’ jlluminations and displays of 
fireworks, of course, are what is spoken of in 67. fetta: uan 
of 58 has caused editors infinite trouble, B reads. “a gong 
split in halves”. S, hopeless of the text draws wildly on. his 
imagination :—“les' routes se croisent”. P quite as wild) 
© roads “La villa de Sukhodaya est immense, l'est & s'y perdre”” 
Both S and P haye changed un of the text to un ‘thatch’, 
“and as usual with no resultant advantage, Our Siamese 




















hopeless as ever, when a Lao friend recognized in it a slangy’~ 
colloquialism still current in the North, used in spéeleing of 
reat numbers, amounts, and the like—comparable perhaps 

such western slang as ‘it, to bust’, ‘till you can’t rest’, ete, 
59. opgunis simply the Indian numeral eighteen used 


‘ag 4 substantive designation of an image of standard’ dimen- 
‘siong, much as the Englishman says “a sixty-four pounder” or 
“q sit-footer”,. B has tendered the. word correctly," S reads 
‘ame bibliothéque”. m4 reads “des statues én relief”, and 


“fortifies the rendering by itnote:-—“Attharga : 
var’ Be oats in deonen ute egies liefs « manque 
Tabs Jes digtionnaires”, © 

60. Caught in the tangle of superfluous verbiage just 
here, the engraver has lost his cue, and has repeated at, the 
begining of this ling the four words he had just out at-the 
of the last one, 








4, which syntax and sense and the balanced phrasing alike 


scholars are quite as much at a loss, A: solution seemed as + 





62. 1 strongly suspect that the second word fiisan error.” 








86 
would lead one to look for here, An erosion at this'point has 
obliterated all of the next word, or possibly of two short words, 
save a consonant at either end. B evidently understands aan, 
for he translates “high priest”, S leaves the gap unfilled. P, 
for once does not write the word into his text, but transliterates 
“sainghardjas”, as though there naturally should be more than 
one, It would be very convenient to read avant here. The 
context apparently calls for the name of some ecclesiastical 
functionary. A. tracing from 64 where the word, though 
badly worn, is clearly identified, fits the space very well. 
But the’ final letter still remaining on the stono is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of this reading. True, the pro- 
nuneiation would be the same in either case. But Pali 
words had then a long orthographic tradition behind them. j 
The scribe would bo far less likely to misspell one of them : 
than one from bis own hitherto untamed motier-tongue. 


> Sto dgn'ln the ‘Three Baskets’, name of the colleot- 
ed Buddhist Scriptures. 2 

"65. gnushifor. . |. an, @ Lao idiom answering: to, 
the Siamese snd fot... S displaces ‘yh qu from its 
natural connection with the words before it, in order, as ib 
would seem, that he may enlarge thereby the Aryan Arie 
racy which’he hag discovered in. the word ‘ Arainio’, 
reading is:—“Tout. les instituteurs de notre ville sont tous 
venus de la ville Gri Dharammaraya (vig, et demeurent ayeo’ 
les Aryens qui ont un temple” etc. reads :—~" Tons Jes 
immigrants venus de ville de Cri Dharmaraja vont, sans ex 
ception, s'installer dans le quartier des Aryyikas”. 























66. sm at the end is, of course for snm—nti. The ont: 

wer had not room for the second 1 at the end of this line, 
on ft to put it in when he began the next one. Acsimin | 
ion; though not with the same excuse, occurs. in 

e have wi for Ha, sie 
67—68, gn*nuu ‘rises up and stands’, ‘stands erect 
The unexpected 0 has sadly troubled the. editor 
nno notice whatever of the words, S.discovers 





ae 
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70. The phrase at the end of the line is recognized in 
the North as sw sif uns. ‘beautiful as if purposely made so’. 
The last word uns is frequently used in Siamese of actions 
done with ‘malice prepense’, or with misleading intention, 
but not in this particular connection, The final s needed is 
supposably in the break at the head of the noxt Tine, the 
opening line of the third face of the stone, and is not the ¢ 
which appears just at the edge of the break. As in a number 
of other cases, the problem of filling this insignificant gap at 
the beginning of a line has proved surprisingly difficult. ‘The 
previous sentence is apparently closed, and the new sentence 
begins with the next complete word after the break. 


71. fuuowis certainly ‘north’.and #5 uow, L'74, 116, is 

certainly ‘south’, however strango sich orientation may seem, 
and however difficult it may be to account for the fact. It is 
affirmed that early sepulture among the Thitis was always with 
the feet to the north. P has exactly reversed the compass- 
points here, though he has them right in 117, 121, 

72, Two letters have been lost from the beginning of 
this line. They should be medial between initial J at the 
end of 71, and final u, the first letter legible here. §, ‘P, 
and RS read tlm =tzmy, ‘united’, ‘joined ’—which may be 
right, though the word isan odd one in this context. Of 
‘su, plainly writ, neither etymology nor meaning are known. 
‘The presumption, however, is that it is the name of some 
image, since the term ni in this text is nowhere else applied to 
any inanimate objects save images and relics of Buddha, ° Cf, 
é 59, 60, 91, 98, 96, 101, 102, 108, 104. The engraver omitted 
the 'letters'm from the middle of the word unerm, but by ‘way 

ofcortection has supplied them in the interlinear space above. 
i 175, sani still puzzles all. editors, B renders it ‘a 
~ lake’; 8, ‘des eremites’; 8, ‘des célébres pénitents’. I would 






















or pond’, from Pali sir, ‘water’, and that ant may be for 
anit A 41, ‘spring’—which -also seems to have been in B’s 
thought. 

© 76--80.. The spirit worship touched pon in these lines, 
is. a most significant feature of the life of all t 

‘of this peninsula down to the present time. In the south, 
though less obtrusive, it lies not far below. the. surface, and 


ae 





‘Suggest: that. —n3 is not an impossible variant of ax ‘pool’ * 


e northern tribes |” 
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crops up in unexpected quarters. _ It seems to be the survival 
of an aboriginal animism, long antedating both the Buddhist 
and the Brahmanical cults. 


80, Having sketched his early life, his prosperous reign, 
the splendor of his capital and its surroundings, Prince Khiin 
Ram Khimheng turns to note what he considers the three 
most important events of his reign :—1) The  prepatation, 
consecration, and installation of four inscribed monuments of nt 
stone, of which we understand that our own was one. 2) The, 
sxhantig of the sacred relics of Buddha, their lying in state 
for the adoration of the faithful, the solemn reinterment of 
them, and the building of a great pagoda and temple to be 

* their final peotitg psse and shrine, 3) The invention of the 
art of writing. ighly significant of the measure and stature 
of the man himself is the choice he. makes from among the 
achievements of what must have a stirring reign. Interesting 
too is his reversal of the order of time—already referred to, 
p. 9=sto give the art of writing the place of honour at the end 
and climax of his story. - 

The era here used is not named, but it is certainly 
neither the Buddhist Religious Era nor the Little, or. Civils ¢ 
Era, which has prevailed. in all civil records of lager. times. 
‘What is known of Sitkhothii history from other sources leaves 

no doubt that the Era is' the Great Eta, Miha Sikkirat, 

“beginning in 79 A.D, For an account of the many’ eras. 
which have had gure es this peninsula to the confusion of 
historical studies, see Phongsawidan’Yondk, Introduction 
PP, 104—112, The date here given, (1293 A. D.) seems to 

the real date of the inscription, though this is not distinct- 

‘said. The notes of time and sequence in the language— 


cand 4y 1. 82, make it clear thiat this was not thé date of: 


the planting of the palm grove ag B understands; “8 reads, 
oe t figure of the date wrongly 2 instead of 4. P has it right: 


‘transliteration, but his translation reads 1314, Th 
plain statement that ‘the Prince planted these palm trees, 
S disposes of as follows —“le seignour de la oélebre. vill 

Subdchothai, la reconstruisit:& nouveau.” ie 


St, lis alroudly been noticed | 25.. 14 i te 
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follows it at the end of the phraso: mld ilu duak'li, “it was 
not that day”. Colloquially, however, the negative is often 
entirely omitted, so that the statement becomes T¢ithy 34 1hi— 
which ‘is precisely what we have here, ‘The idiom strikingly 
parallels the French idiom with ‘pas’ and other words, $ has 
missed it altogether, but P understands it correctly: “Cette 
lecture . . ,.ne se fait pas le jour ob” ete, It is interesting 
to ‘note that a writer on this same inscription in tho 
Vajirannana Magazine, p. 3576, |. 5, has exactly reversed S's 
mistake, making a positive clause negative, . He glosses Il. 
108—109 as follows : m itu wa itlu new ut anew bl, 

88—89. The'ceremony here must have been akin to 
to the present fia wh : 


89—90. S renders as follows: “Pendant un mois 
entier, selon la coutume, on fit des fétes & installer I’éléphant 
dlane, qu fut nourri par les révoltés ; ‘on dora son beau 
palais. De méme pour le taureau appelé Rupa Cri.”—a some- 

_ what surprising outcome from the two lines! nel is probably 
“What is now known as my eth, the howdah-fastenings. azuw is 
_ probably provincial for xuw the hangings about the elephant’s 
» front. To this day central Lao either drops * altogether, -or 
~~ substitutes an / for it, 


; 92. ‘The reader will notice that the text nowhere dis- 
vtinetly says that the four inscriptions so abruptly spoken of 
“Were were engraved on the ‘stone slabs’ mentioned inl, 82, 
Yet unless we connect the, writing with the slabs, there seems 
to be not the slightest reason for saying anything about either. 
, But absolutely convincing on this point seem. to be’ the 
‘wotds in 1.96: ti fub—which car mean nothing. else ‘i 
tho yery.’stone and the very inscription we are 
“now: ‘shudying. No “suspicion, however of any such idea 
© Jorossed B's mind when hie wrote "the flat stone called 
| the Mananggila, in the form of an alms-bovl, is placed C ? 
“ Dagob) above the relics, to close the foundation formed by 
‘the stone.” The last clause is, of course, mere nonsense.” 
- Schmitt for a moment had a glimpse of the truth, and wrote : 
“Cette pierre ci (la pierre de cette inscription méme), . nous 
sppetons Manga, (si) -sila”, But later, when he. came to edit 
»-P, he renounced it all; for he had committed’ hitself-to the 
_ theory that there was but one stone, and it was “un trone 
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en pierre ”, (1. 82), So he says here “1a pierre qui ici sert de 
trdne est appelée Mananga-Cila matra”. This stone with its 
pyramid-top would make a“ trdne ” less comfortable even than 
some we hear of now-a-days. : 


Of the places mentioned in this connection none have 
-been identified save «fivs, which H.R.H, Prince Damrong tells... ‘ 


me is the old name of ies aei,atownin the neighborhood of : 
Nikhawnstwitn, situated at what was then the confluence of nan 
the two main branches of the Menam. 





97. snl, ‘thought’ should rightly appear in the éase-form 
alu. But the Siamese, with no cases of its own, is not at-all 
particular about tho cases of Pali or Sanskrit words, regard- 
ing them as variant forms of the same word, among which it 
is at liberty to choose whichever it likes, without reference to 
the construction. uyaf ‘that which receives the word which 
has become: specialized to mean the bowl in which the priest | 
receives aluis of food. * 


1). 98. “Phe lack of explicit. connection—which has been 
noted before as a preplexing feature of this writing,—leaves ib). | 
uncertain whether the statement. which begins at the head ©) |) 
of this line; is an independent one, of is dependent npon 
wu‘ see’ as its object. If this last werd the ‘casé, the» 
prover connective would be ‘that’, Indeed, that word may 

we been there, though now lost in the break at the end. 

, of 97, "To me there. seems little reason for mentioning. 
again the Prince’s parentage, and the scope of the allegiancs 
he claimed, unless it were to state the purpose for which 
‘the inscription was set up. I. have therefore supplied ‘that” 
in the translation, and perhaps should have supplied its 

juivalent in the transliteration also, x 
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99. ma(um) and ap are well known names of north: 
ern peoples, 21 Ihave not been able to identify. .‘The river 
U is ‘the great affluent from the north which falls into’ the 
Khong above Laang Phrabang: P translates here: “‘Tant: 
ceux qui habitent les rives des cours d'eau, que ceux qui 
habitent:la brousse. ” 3 


+ 100. sn 20n is’a very uousual-phrase in such conneo- 
ion... B.connects. it. with’ th ing. words,..an = 
: va alia ou si jane. o¢ 


















60 
tion, but with different sense, says: “vinrent se réunir”. 
Bi P does not tranglate the words at all, evidently considering 
them as an introductory formula for the uew date,—with 
which I heartily agree. Possibly we might save somewhat 
of the color uf the expression if we were to say “ When the 
year 1209 opened”. 





The nature of the Epilogue and the questions of its: 
date and chirography have already been touched upon, pp. 
215, 21, 23. The altered writing marks very visibly the open- 
ing of the new section in the middle of 1. 108. The chief 
difficulties in the-passage are those which concern the identi- 
fication of places named. ‘These have been for the most. part 
satisfactorily solved, and the results so far attained have been 


‘embodied in the translation, There remain only fu, ma, 
and nop. ins is doubtless for ind, with the dsual_nor- 


‘thern’ substitution of / for 7. Phlua, which eluded earlier 
search, has been visited by Rev. Dr. McGilvary. It is now 


a little town on the upper reaches of the Nan river. shu Iam 


assured is found in old writings for tm—but that should not he 
justify P’s alteration of the word in the text. 


F The following verbal points should be notiged:- 

third word of 112 is incomplete, and so far nothing ae iis 
made of it. Since, however, it is plainly goupled with {' 
‘moivledge’ in the carefully. balanced triad of Il, 112—113, 
“one cannot be far wrong in rendering it by some such word as. 0) 
‘insight’, Similarly ue: at the end of 112 T have rendered)” 
“ability” or “forod’. zon ‘saved,’ resoudd’ Il: 415y 147, 
121, seems used here in some, sense rather technical, 








































but te “my Lao. friend 3 
tells that in such, As Seer ae 
j the phrase ii (or 






In both cases I have had 


~ to the following statement—as S and P understand it,—inst 

of concluding to the preceding one, as I have considered. tb, 
Tn that case some word other than ust will have to be found for’. 

“the gap in 1 119, where I have supplied uti as probably being 

cpastiof stereotyped reoirrent phrase, identical We Mess 

in 1, 123, 
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I cannot think that the ringing eulogium of. 1114f,, with 
its distinct personal note—placed as it is at the climax of 
this whole writing, and following without break upon what is 
said explicitly of Prince Khiin Ram Khimhaeng by name—could 
ever have been intentionally wasted upon a subject so 
and generalized as “Les habitants du pays des Thais”. The | 
syntax, moreover, is wholly against any such reference. ‘The 
phrase with which it begins, ud au oti lu fiery, cannot be the 
subject since the introductory preposition ud marks itplaaly 
as adverbial—“O/ men that are in the Thairealm, .. . . find 
a man to equal [him] you cannot”, Some pronoun, of course, 
our western, idiom compels us to supply; but it should be sup- 
plied ag all sound principles of interpretation direct, and ag 
native inevitably supplies it in ong from’ the subj 
last spoken of—that is, the Prince, No one who had not’ 
first determined to make “les Thais” and “les 

jonymous terms, would ever have thought of thrusting” 
Banos out of the place of honor reserved for him in 


















WORD-LIST, 


‘Nores—In preparing the following list it has been thought best to 
avoid any confusion which might arise from unfamiliar spellings, by present- 
ing words still current in their current Siamese forms ; though whore the dif- 
ference is considerable or the identification is at all doubtful, the form in the 

1" ‘text has been preserved, and the modern equivalent has been added in’ 
brackets. Words no longer current either in Siamese or in Lao are marked 
obsolete. ‘Those found only in the northern dialect are marked Lao. No 
‘attempt has been made to isolate elements common to Shan and ‘Thai, nor 

the inherited Chinese clement. For revision of doubtful etymologies T ain 

i specially indebted to Dr, O, Frankfyrtor of the National Library. 





I. Words recognized as of foreign origin, 
A. From the Sanskrit or Pali :— ‘ 


4 
4 











ngw ng vei! 0 lnoiign rf int imma mn, 
ce ang ys aime unany und va (for wool ?) yon 
fink nr Gin?) won wait wo wie Niv@munnr wn 
cand tin fm mat mm gent drain di dun daa 
diva Tomd Asem Aidinlow dn, qlalny 
fm mmnon syst un (for oun?) otyin enn 
unniina ‘fund (51)., Also, the following which are accounts 
ed eftbotively naburalized:—na (in mina). ng. ah ma” mw 
‘ug qu aan az dom Foolor. (lt). pe 

©) Bo Brom the Cambodian:— srw nyevin (tor dwn ) 
“tang ong wna thie tsk (2) (7). Also the following 


effectively naturalized :—ma amu vue 4749 may 019 (6). 
G.. Proper names not récognized as native, and not. 


© laded under A. or B, above:— maa people niy aM3ademon 
the river a7 va people awa ulna quunea dm 
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IL, Words apparently Thai or effectively natur- 
alized: — 


fi uh fv gun fl fin tio flow new nam nace 
neh nim inga nana neva inftow und unda ndy ndtg 
Gidrive dsing in Mice uenter 1 (wm mu: 
a ou un Ww 70 909 doy dou (ior new ?) ™m wow fn 
MA Ag unzobs. mu “Tan Ins ‘hi, mm mn aM 
ic (ch) ee eh 43 nu 
noun obs, a te 4a artisan tha és fore * (idiom) aw 
am fo ie % rou a thu do dow go (mS) mt i 
nwa sin vlan vow 9 fou’ un man mma mn fe 
‘Tok mu A Ay. situ obs. gos mum oy (url) aan 
‘ug is) an mw go (rie) vo ‘in wh vow Wi ag ?). 
© haa uw sur ten holy obs. nn wo wi no=ft obs. 
nos tity th mu Burm iy 4 fo, AY fou in 
ie ak Gis) wit ww. Iw us val and vit ti (vita) vite 
ufo ia Wo yew aw du log alo tao dh. ann th 
au than obs. iy ulm ‘ain alssm ain lon un w By ati 
aa tin @ ite 7 obs, iden t mun dtadigrion obi; ih a 4 
whobs, qe aii mi wae itu covet obs. ito tow na” 
2 Wi Lao“ ut ati Twa (ou) vo ni (3) in a ng ih 
oy hatha Yan sh wwnn if if ty te ‘ites (3) ag 
wy! wen ge (di) Ing uth nga aw (Gv) gu (vit) 
ibe ober ttt Gu) ty dow aye obs. ty tt fun. ad : 
Guy Gow £0un0 au. son sou Tou ows ana) sh bo 
my Tab mu. mi vm an (aus : 
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expletive part, uss uta oo con du WW wi on on 
yea wow vius Lao 4 dd wu Au Guo dun 
iz dun (nit) do do enand ian (An) 601.9 qn (san) usin 
cs (dit) doaand Yéa dow ‘bY Wi Laomsi oh amu hu 
Wa head Wo laughLao wu wk wn du im dy oon and 
Yon You (tou). And the following Proper names:— rum 
stn si mn wins unm wed awe (uni) slaw (sow)! 
dustin dust damn ides dosuna ods Hons 319 








CORRIGENDA, 


iP, 6,198. Forrook not yet preoisély determined. read slate-rock. 
PB 16, 1. 26 For the number 08 in the table aac 62. 


BIT asl caps 
40 eat 


idan $34 nth tabla rea 
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FIRST GENERAL MEETING. 


A general mooting of the Siam Souity was held a the 

Bangkok United Club on the evening of Tuesday, Feb, 2nd. 
Dr, O. Frankfurter, President in the chair, when Professor 
Bradley. road his’ paper on the “Oldest Known Siamese 
“Writing ” before a large audionce, 


In introducing the writer of the paper, the President 
said:—To every one acquainted with our local history. the 
name of * Bradley” is known. Dr. Bradley arrived in Bangs, 
kok in the reign of King Phra Nang Klao in the year 1896. 

He lived throughout that reign and the reign of King Mong- 

kut and died in the present reign in 1878, after having re- 

corded in his Calendar and other publications what was : 
: noteworthy in Siamese customs and history. Through his 
“yee profession he was brought into contact with all sorts and 

conditions of men and what strides have been made in the 

knowledge of surgery in Siam we owe to him... He it was. 

who first. introduced vaccination, and through him and the 
nin American “Missionaries was also introduced the art of print 
ing, and Bradley's editions of the Kotimai, the Phongsavadan, 
eto, ate known to all interested in literature, . Thus in ine 
trodueing his son, Professor Bradley, my task is an easy one, 
« Stet magni nominis umbra.” Professor Bradley was | 
in Bangkok in the reign of Phra Nang Klao in 1848, he lived 
in Bangkok nearly through the whole reign of Phra Chom 
‘Kao, he went to America and Europe and arrived in Bang-, * 
Kok gain ourly in the present relgm, and nally lft for Were 
RW; United States in 1872. " Hie interest in Slam, however, Neer 
“© “Hagged, as shown by his papers on Siamese grammariatd 

phonology, and, to sound a more personal note, one might. 
speak of the care he took of the Siamese students who were 

4 stndying at California University. y 


Professor Bradley has kindly consented to read before 
ud a paper on one of the famous’ Siamese inscriptions of, > 
Sukhothai which was brought to Bangkok ne 


ist. he. was in 8 
tion, 
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and conquest, but the happiness which the people of the 
realm enjoyed in the reign of Phra Ramkamheng, what he 
did for the culture of the people, how he understood the 
Buddhist religion, what are the maxims of Government by 
which he was guided, how he was the first to use the written 
Thai characters for records. The inscription already shows 
all the characteristics of later Siamese, its fondness for 
Poetry and couplets so that also in this respect it is a most 
‘Valuable document. Of course attempts have been made to 
explain it. We have first a version given by Professor 
Bastian in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. XXXIV. (1868), He simply recorded what the scholars 
in King Mongkut's reign told him ; no attempt was made to 
“elucidate doubtful points, and he did not publish the original 
yersion by which to control it. We have also in Bonin 's 
Siani a short reference to this inscription. But the fit 
“+ scholar who seriously attempted an explanation was the late! 

“Ptre.Schmitt. He gave two different versions, first in the 

mursions et Reconnaisances vol. VII, and later’ in the 


translation, and we mast admire the diligence bestowed 
but the Rev: Father can scarcely escape the reptoach,) 
in his explanations he was influenced by the .At 
ory. Siamese versions and explanations have likewise « 
gen published but, unfortunately, as we all know, for the 
tern scholar things written in Siamese, Gravea sunt non 
The real value of the inscription, will be shown. to 
‘by Professor Bradley in his paper. ; 


Lath : 


a 
paper, 


hich: 

ita express to Professor Bradley 

thanks, Professor Bradley has shown in one 

crete example, certainly the most prominent one of 

ich we know. at present, what treasure is still un- 
explored, ‘what rich harvest may still be found in the . 
‘deserted’ cities of Siam, to serve as documents. for. the 
tory. of Progress and civilisation. He has shown ws, T 
take it, also, the necessity which exists to collect these in- 

8 ons aud to incorporate them in the Cor 
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tionum Siamensium. That this hope of scholars both Eastern 
and Western will soon be fulfilled we have, however, good 
reasons to believe, Already excavations are made in ald 
cities, the inscriptions found are collected and preserved 
from the “inelemency of the weather. We have in Siam. no 
written records of ancient Kings, or rather, we should say, 
they have not yet been traced. What therefore remains are 
the inscriptions in which the Kings and people recorded their 
pious deeds, and in collecting them, it will become true what 
the poet’ said, perhaps in another sense :— 5 


“ Wenn Menschen schweigen, werden Steine veden.” 


Mr. R. W. Giblin in socondirig the motion said s— 
“T have much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
so happily proposed by our President. 3 


Professor Bradley’s account of the inscribed stone and | 

his translation of the inscription will always rank very highly. 
in the records of this Sooiety. ‘They will be published in the 
Jonrnal almost immediately and so reach those who havenot 
been able to attend this meeting, I think that I shall be ex- 
pressing the wish of all the members of the Society present 
to-night in stating that Professor Bradley's able paper should 
be the first of such’a series as will embrace ‘all the in: 
tions which. have been found in Siam up to date, and th 

fae as they are Brought to light, which our President’ 
indicated yet temain to be discovered. 


It may. be said that those inscriptions which h 
already been copied have been deciphered and the translat 


‘ tionum Siamensium (not yet in being ) which. sh 
contain copies of the known inscriptions. But the p 
wish to make is that it will be worth while to publish in the’ 
Journal of this Society even those translations which | 

“Yee made, with illustrations or copies of the inscription 


yublished, and Dr. Frankfurter has referred to that Corp 
int L 


thems ‘Professor Bradley has shown in the case of the 
Sukotai “that it bas been. possible to improve on former 
readings of it, and if that achievement is not to be accont 
lished in every case, the publication of inscriptions i 
Fonroal, with their translations, will be -of the gre: 
interest to those of us who have not the learning to deci 








< Tam able to state that a copy of a Lao inscription 
not, I believe, hitherto publishéd, will presently be printed 
for the Journal of the Society; ‘and Dr. Hansen, who is 
resent here to-night, has been good enough to promise that 
is translation of it, first one into Siamese, will be done into 
English by him, so that it may be printed ‘and appear with 
the illustrations.” 


Dr. Hansen remarked that there were a great number 
of inscriptions in the North, which he believed had never 
been published or translated. 


‘the vote of thanks was cordially passed, and those 
present, afterwards iuspected the rabbings of the Sukhothai 
scription which were on view, and the meeting terminated. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
e 





In giving a translation of tho MS. printed under the auspices 
‘of tho Committee of the Vajirafiina National Library dealing with 
‘the history of Siam, or rather Ayuddhys, from Chulasakaraj 686-966 
(1304-1604 ), designated by the title of “Phra Rojaphongsaradan 
Krang Kao Ohabab Hluing Prasit,” it may not be out of place to 
state briefly what ave the indigonous sourcos of Siumese history as 
now existing, 

Iw tho reign of the King Phra Buddha Yot Fa, iu the year 
1795, a history of Siam was compiled from old sources, the author- 
ship of which is asoribed to Krom Min Mahisvarindvimes. On this 
‘was based the history written in 1840, in the reign of Phra Nang 
Klao, by Prineo Vasukei, known afterwards as Somdet Phra Para- 
manujit, and under the auspices of King Mongkut this Intter version 
was printed in the printing office of Dr, Bradley in 1865. This 
istory contains the history of Siam from tho establishment of 
‘Ayuddbn as the Capital toits destruction by the Burmans in 1767, 
to which was added as an appondix the history of Khun Hleang 
Tak and of tho first years of the reign of the founder of the present 
dynasty Phra Buddha Yot Fa, 


‘We road in the Chine 
page 478 :— 

« Klin, a young native who was formerly employed as Siamese 
compositor in the printing office at Singapore, has been for some 
time past engaged in preparing types from such matorials as that 
country affords, and he is now making preparations to print the 
Siamese history in 26 volumes, The amount of each volume will be 
the contents of one of the Siamese black books which are formed of 
thick paper folded backwards and forwards into from 30 to 85 folds.” 








Repository, vol. 11. (1898-1834), 





In the same magazine, vol. 5 (1886-1887) up to vol. 7 (1838- 
1889), a translation of the Siamese history was printed, commencing 
A. D. 1357 up to 1639. This translation was made by the Rev, 
Dr. J. Taylor Jones, and its vory literalness leaves no doubt about 
its genuineness. ‘This translation doos only to a certain extent 
agree with the two versions mentioned, and it might therefore be 
swell to refer to-the fact that in the Bangkok Calendar for 1860 


(m) 


‘a lis of the Kings of Siam is given described as taken from an. 
accredited copy of the history of the Kings as preserved in the 
Royal Archives, But already in the Bangkok Calendar of 1862 
the following note is found :-— 
“The Kings of Siam 
“Brom the time the old City Ayuddhya was built, 
“Chula Bra 712, A. D. 1851. 

« Fumnished by Phra Alak, the Uhief of the King’s Scribes, and 
Aoubtless with the approbation of His Majesty, designed by him 
we think, to correct the list of the Kings published in the Qalendar 
for 1860.” 

These . versions are based on tradition and on the very 
short and meagre records which were afterwards embodied in the 
yearly calendars (phum). In these phums were recorded what 
appeared to every person the most notable events; these phums, 
however, are only partly preserved, and as they were only to serve as 
‘a memorandum of events the persons noting them down deemed it 
in most cases sufficient to give the results. 


The history of Siam is what its name implies, a record of the 
reigning families. Siam is feudal country. ‘The nobility existing is 
not a hereditary one, but simply an official. ‘The persons holding 
an office are designated by the office they hold, and they have 
consequently, so to say, no individuality, and we have consequently 
also no family records, which would asefully supplement those 
existing of the Royal Race, 

Events are recorded without giving details, and in very many 
instances missing links have to be supplied by implication. 


Besides these phums it is stated that Pali versions of the 
history existed under the name of Culavyuha and Mahavyuha, bub 
up to now the manuscripts have not been traced. 


Complete foreign versions of the history of Siam in early 
‘times do not exist. The foreigners who came to Siam, came for the 
pmrpose of trade and necessarily everything was viewed from this 
standpoint. They were in most cases unacquainted with the 
Tanguage and were not received in Court circles, and had to rely om 


(ur) 


the gossip of the bazaar which reached them necessarily in a dis~ 
torted form. Nevertheless these foreigners all agree that, for 
reasons variously explained by them, the Siamese had no 
historical records, and we may in support quote Jeremias Van 
Viiet, chief of the Dutch factory in 1636, who, in his description of 
Siam, printed, Leyden, 1692, says — 


«However much old chronicles and trustworthy historians 
of the past, are witnesses of the times, councillors for the 
presont and signposts for the future, the Siamese have little know- 
edge thereof. ‘The position, Government, power, religion, manners 
and customs and other remarkable things of foreign or outlandish 
nations are unknown to them, they have also no curiosity to inquire 
into them: of antiquities of their country, of the beginning of war, of 
the conclusion of peace, of the loss of countries and towns, victories 
or defeats in battles, famous heroes or excellent persons in virtue 
and knowledge, ete., they have few descriptions, thus that their 
principal descriptions consist in the laws of the country, the 
fandaments of theit religion, the lives, deeds and praise of 
some dead kings whose fame was not so much based on Royal 
respect ns on service renilereil to the gads, temples and priests living 
in their country, and these descriptions were mostly committed to- 
‘the care of the priests, by whom also their ceremonies, punishments, 
exhortions, consolations and instructions are formed. Thus amongst 
the nobility, the rich or civil population, not many chronicles or 
historical records are known, with exéeption of those which are 
reported verbally or are related in discourses. ” 

Without attaching any undue weight to anything noted 
down by Pare Tachard it may also perhaps be worth recording the 
entry which he made under date November 19th, 1685. He writes i— 

« Je ne vous ai pas dit que M. l’Ambassadeur obtint hier ue 
chose qui sera fort agréable au Roi, (’est les chroniques du Royaume 
de Siam. 

««TLy’a peine de la vie A les avoir chez soi ot sa Majesté les 
accords agréablement quand on lui dit que cela foroit plaisir an 
Roi.” 


‘These chronicles have, however, up to now not been traced. 
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‘With regard to the history before the foundation of Ayud- 
hyo, which is recorded in the Phongsavadan Muang Nia and of 
which a version has been printed in 1870, it can only be con- 
sidered as throwing a general light on the history. 


Téis well known that the Kings and chiofs of principalities 
were eager to connect their history and that of the people over 
which they governed with events recorded in the legends of the 
Buddha, The Jataka tales were freely put under contribution, as 
thas been pointed out by the lute Phya Prajakit, who in the Phong- 
sayndan Yonok published just before his death gave many details. 


‘The names of cities and towns are mostly of Indian origin, and 
we find additional difficulties in locating them in the fact that when 
cities had to be abandoned, as often as not, on account of the dearth, 
of water, or the river bed changing, or through invasious, the new 
places to which the people emigrated reesived the old names. 
Besides the Indian names the original names are sometimes pre- 
srved. ‘There is therefore some difiiculty in fixing the position of 
the towns mentioned, and it has for this reason been deemed 
more advisable not to attempt the location in this translation, 


Omens and portents play of course a large part in the events 
recorded, and in all instences these omens and portents can be traced 
to Indian folklore and religious belief or superstitions. For their 
explanation in the present version I am indebted to Hluang Lokadip. 


‘With regard to the style of our version attention may perhaps 
‘be drawn to the euphemisms used for events which in common langu- 
age would be described as adultery, conspiracy and murder, Ibis also 
interesting to note the large part played by Phitsnulok as second 
capital. 


‘The dates given in the new version do not agree with those 
given in the Bradley edition, which howerer agree with those 
recorded in the history of Burma and Cambodia, Now that would 
appear to militate against the genuineness of the new version, if it 
were not that the Barmese and Cambodian chronicles were compiled 
ata date considerably Inter than our present version, ~~... ~ 


Cr) 


‘The dates given at the margin of the translation are those 
under which events are seemingly recorded in the Phra Raj Phong- 
savadan: in some instances, however, there are discrepancies in 
, such as in the record of the elephant fight of the Queen 


Suriyothai. 






I greatly regret that in transcribing names of plnees and 
persons inconsistencies have not been avoided. 
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* PREFACE 
by 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE DAMRONG RAJANUBHAB. 
a 


Huang Prastt Aksornit * (Phé Barien) found in a private 
house the present “history” and presented it to the National 
Library on the 19th January, 1907, 


From the book it appears that it was compiled in Chula 
1042, in the reign of King Narayana. The contents agree to a 
certain extent with the summary prefaced to the edition of the 
History by Somdet Phra Baramanujit; but in many places 
‘there are differences, and in some instances it appears that the 
present version is the more correct one. Thus in the reign of Phra 
Paramatrailokanat the former versions state, that the King reigned 
in Ayuddhya, where he erected the temple Chulamani in which 
he entered as a priest and in which he remained for 8 months. 
Investigations made showed that no temple of the name 
Chulamani existed in Aynddhya; and the temple could not be 
located. Now in the present version it is stated that Phra Parama- 
trailokanat proceeded to Phitsnulok, where he reigned and erected 
the temple Chulamani and entered the Priesthood and afterwards 
died. Now a temple Chulaméni exists in Phitsnulok, and this may 
serve as a proof of the correctness of the present version, + 
Furthermore in the wars with the King of Pegu, in the reign of the 
King Mabicakravatti, the other histories do not record the name, so 
that it had to be inferred that only one King of Pegu waged war 
with Ayuddhya, The Burmese records speak, however, of two Kings, 
and our present version also speaks about two Kings in accordance 
with the Burmese annals. 





* At present Phra Pariyati Dharmadhiti. 
t Soe Appendix. 


ca) 

The present history is written in a folding book in yellow 
characters on black paper, To judge from the writing it appears to 
have been written either during the last years in Ayaddhya or at 
the beginning of the Bangkok period. It would also appear that it 
formerly consisted of two books, but so far only one has been 
recovered. 


On examination it appeared to the Committee that both 
Aiction and writing showed that it was a genuine version, and no 
alterations were made in it, orders being given to print it so 
that it might not be lost. ‘The present edition is an exact reprint 
of the MS. Where a word or passage could not be read, it has bren 
left blank; where there was indistinct writing, the words have 
‘pen put in brackets. 


Eos. 


Events In Ayuddhya 
From Chulasakaraj 686—966. 





May it be of good omen. 


In the year of the monkey, Chulasak 1042, on Wednesday 
the 12th of the 5th waxing moon, His Majesty was pleased to give 
orders to produce the records formerly written by Phra ( Hora) and 
such other records as could be found in the Library and also the 
Phongsavadan and to incorporate all in this “History” and to copy 
and arrange them according to dates up to the present time. 





In the Chula era 686, the year of the rat, the Buddha. statue 
in the temple Phaneng Chéng was first ereoted. 


Tn the Chula era 712, the year of the tiger, on (Friday the 
sixth of the waxing fifth month ), at 9.54 a.m,, the foundation of 
‘Ayuddhya was laid. 

In the Chula era 731, the year of the cock, the foundation of 
‘Wat Phra Ram was laid. At that time the King Phra RamAdhipatt 
died, and he was followed in the Government by his son Somdet 
Phra (Rime)suan. However in 732, the year of the dog, the 
‘Somdet Phra Paramarajadhirej came from Suphanpuri and took the 
seeptre in Ayuddhya, and he appointed Phra Ramesuen to the 

Government of Lophburi. 


In 788, the year of the pig, the Somdet Phra Paramarijedhi- 
18] proceeded to the North and conquered all cities. 
In 734, the year of the rat, the King proceeded to Mllang: 
Nakhon Phangkha and Séngehiirao, which he conquered. 
Tn 735, the year of the bull, the King proceeded to Chakan- 
(gnao), and the (Phya) Sai Keo and Phya Kham Heng, the chiefs 
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of Chakangrao, offered resistance, He had Phya Sai Kéo executed, 
whilst Phya Kham Heng and his army fled and were able to reach 
the city. ‘The King with his army then returned. 

Tn 786, the year of the tiger, the King Phra Paramaraja- 
(abivaj ) and. the High Priest Dharmikalyina laid the foundation 
of the Sriratnamahadhate, to the east of the-Palaes, at-the height 
of 1 sen and 8 wabs up to the window. 

In the year 787, the year of the rabbit, the king took the city 
of Phitemulok and he made Khun Sim Keo, the chief, a prisoner, 
and many people left at that time. 

In'788, the year of the dragon, the King conquered the city 
of (Chakgngrao). Atthat time Phya Khim Heng and Thao Phadong 
eonspired to resist-the army of the King, bat could not do so, and 
hao Phidong disbanded his army and fled. The King followed 
‘them.with his army and defeated them. At that time many..of the 
chiefs and officials-were made prisoners. ‘The army of the King 
then returned, 

In (740), the year of the horse, the King again conquered 
QhAkongréo, and at that time Mabadharmaraja [of Chiengmai] 
to resiat the King’s army, but as he saw he could not do 
80, he paid homage. 

In 748, the year of the tiger, the King conquered Chiengmai 
but he could not take Muang Nakhon Lamphang: he then had’ a 
letter addressed to Miin Nagara, the chief of Nakhon Lniiphang, who 
thereupon paid homage to him and the King’s army returned. 

“Tn 750, the year of the dragon, the King conquered Chakan- 
gro. At that time the Paramargjidhiraj fell very ill, and re 
taming he died on the way. The Chao Thong Lan, his son, assumed 
the seeptre of Ayuddhya for seven days Then, however, Phra Raime- 
saan came with an army from Lophburi and assumed the sceptre at 
Aynddhya, and he ordered the exeoution of Chao Thong Lan. 

In 757, the year of the pig, the King Phra Rimesuan died 
“and'his royal son Chao Phraya Ram assumed the sceptre. 

In 771, thie year of the bull, Somdet Phra Rit was incenised 
‘against the Minister's conduct and tried to arrest. him, The 
Minister, however, was able to escape, and he stopped on the opposite 
bank at Padiguchim. This Prince Minister then approached Somdet 
Phra (Indr)avaja, the chief of Suphan, offering him the seeptre of 
“Ayuddbya. When Somdet Phra Tndraraja arrived, thé Minister raised 
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an army, and plundered and conquered Ayuddhya. He then 
invited his Majesty Phra Indraraja to assume the sceptre and he 
appointed Somdet Phraya Rim chief of Padagicham. 

In 781, the year of the pig, a xeport was spread that the Phra 
Mahadharmarajadhiraj (of Chiengmai] was dead and that all 
northern cities were in a state of unrest, His Majesty proceeded 
‘to Miiang Phra Bang,* and at that time the chief of the city and 
Phraya Ram paid homage. 

In 786, the year of the dragon, Phra Indraréja fell ill and died. 
At that time his eldest and second sons (Chao Ai Phraya and Chao 
‘Yi Phraya) fought each other on elephants on the bridge Pa Than 
and both died in the fight. Then the third son assumed the crown in 
Ayuddhya and took the name of the Paramarajadhiraj. He built two 
shrines in memory of his brothers at the place where they had fought 
and died at Pi Than, In the same year he erected Wat Rajbuna, 

In 798, the year of the pig, the Somdet Paramaraja conquered 
(Nakhon Luang,) and he then appointed bis son Phra Nakhon Indr 
to hold sway over it, At that time the King ordered Phraya Kéo 
and Phraya Thai to bring all images to Ayuddhya. 

In 800, the year of the horse, the Somdet Phra Paramard- 
jfdhiraj built the temple Maheyong in memory of his accession qnd 
Somdet Phra Ramesuan, his Royal son, proceeded to Phitsnualok, and 
it was then noticed that blood flowed from the eyes of the Buddha 
Finaraj. 

Tn 802, the year of the monkey, a fire broke out in the 
Rajmandira. 

Tn 808, the year of the cook, a fire broke out in the palace 
Trimukh. 

Tn 804, the yar of the dog, Somdet Paramarijidbiraj went 
on an expedition to Chiongiai, but he could nob conquer the city as 
he fell ill, and he returned with his army. 

Th 806, the year of the rat, the King suppressed the contend- 
ing factions, and erected a comp at Pathai Khasem, and after 
having made 120,000 prisoners of war, the army returned, 

In 810, the year of the dragon, Somdet Phra, Paramarajiahiaj 
died and he was sneceeded by his son Phra Ramesuan, who took the 
name of Somdet Phra Paramatrailok. 











* Near Nakhon ‘Sawan, on the old river-bed. 


: 


[ated 


In 813, the year of the goat, the King [of Chiengmai } 
conquered Chikangréo and wanted to take Sukhothai, but as he 
could not conquer the city he returned with the army. 

In 816, the year of the dog, many people died from a per 
nicious fever. 

In 817, the year of the pig, the King prepared an army to 
conquer Malika, [ the Malay peninsule.] 

In 818, the year of the rat, the King prepared an army to 
conquer Muang Lisobthin, At that time the King reinforeed the 
army and established his headquarters at Khon, 

In 819, the year of the bull, rice was at famine prices amount- 
ing to 800 cowries, equal to one fang, for one measure, and a cartload 
was sold at 250 ticals, 

In 820, the year of the tiger, religious festivities were held and 
500 statues of the Bodhisat showing his 500 births were cast. 

In 822, the year of the dragon, plays were performed and 
large gifts were bestowed on the Buddhist Priests, the Brahmins and 
the hermits, as an inauguration of the Buddha statues. At that 
time Phraya Salieng* created a rebellion and went with all his 
retainers to the Maharaj [of Chiengmai.] 

In 828, the year of the snake, Phraya Salieng led the army of 
the King of Chiengmai to conquer Phitsnulok, but as the expedi- 
tion was not successful, he went on a roving expedition to Kam- 
phengphet. As he was not able to conquer the city within seven days, 
the Maharaj returned with his army to Chienginai. 

In 824, the year of the horse, the Chief of Nakhon Thai with 
all his followers emigrated to Nan; then the Phraya Kralahom 
received orders to bring them back, He also went with his army to 
Sukhothai, which city was reduced to submission as of old. 

Tn 825, the year of the goat, the Somdet Phra Paramatrailok 
reigned in Phitsnulok, whilst the king under the name of Somdet 
Paramaraj reigned in Aynddhya, At that time the Maharij [of 
Chiengmai] sent his son on an expedition for the conquest of 
Sukhothai. Then the Somdet Phra Paramatrailok and Somdet 
Indraraja prepared for resistance, and the Somdet Phra Raja defeat- 
ed the army of Phraya Thien, and his army encountered the army of 
Miin Nakhon and he entered on a fight on elephants with him. At 
that time there were great disturbances and the Laosian soldiers 


* See Bradley, Journal Siam Society, Vol. vi, page 59. 
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surrounded with four elephants the royal elephant. Somdet Phra 
Indraraja was wounded in the face by a bullet and then the 


army of the Maharaj returned. 

10. In 826, the year of the monkey, the Somdet Phra Paramat- 
railok built the temple Chula Mani, [in Phitsnulok]. 

au. In 827, the year of the cock, the Somdet Phra Paramatrailok 
entered the priesthood at Wat Chuli Mani, which he left after 
months. 

a8. In 830, the year of the rat, the Maharaj Thao Bun seized the 
city of Chiengmai from Thao Luk, 

as. In 888, the year of the rabbit, a white elephant was procured. 

18. Jn 884, the year of the dragon, a prince was born to the King. 


Tn 835, the year of the snake, Hytin Nakhon presented gold 
threads to cover the sword [acknowledged the sovereignity]. 
as. In 886, the year of the horse, the King conquered Salieng. 
In 887, the year of the goat, the Maharaj of Chiengmai asked 
for relations of friendship to be established. 


ex Tn 839, the yenr of the cock, the foundation of Nakhon Thai 
was laid. 

m2. In 841, the year of the pig, Phra Siha Rajadejo died. 

am, In 842, the year of the rat, Phraya Lan-Ching died and the: 


royal consent was given for the appointment of Phraya Sai-Khao as 
prince of Lin-Ching, 

mae. Tn 844, the year of the tiger, festivities were held for 15 days 
for the inauguration of the Phra Sri Ratna Mahadhatu [and the 
King composed the Mahijati.] 

Tn 845, the year of the rabbit, the Somdet Phra Paramaraja, 

went to the elephant enclosure at Sai Yoi. 

as, In 846, the year of the dragon, Somdet Phra Jethadhiraj, 
elder brother of the king, and the son of Somdet Phra Paramari- 
jfdhirij entered the priesthood. 

20. In 847, the year of the snake, the King’s son left the priest 
hood and» was established in the dignity of Phra Mahiuparaj 
[Crown Prince.) 





‘30. In 848, the year of the horse, the Somdet Phra Paramara~ 
jadhiraj went to reside at the elephant enclosure in Samriddhi 
Puna. ° 

en. Tn 849, the year of the goat, the son of the Mahardj [of 


Chiengmai] died. 


350. 
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In 850, the year of the monkey, the Somdet Phra Parama- 
rijidhiraj proceeded to the conquest of Thavai, and whilet the city was 
being taken many strange events happened. A calf was born with eight 
feet ; from one egg a chicken was hatched with four feet ; from three 
eggs six chickens were hatched; the rice was sprouting into leat 
and the same year Somdet Phra Paramatrailok died [in Phitenulok.] 

In 852, the year of the dog, the foundation of the walls of 
Bichai was laid. 

In 858, the year of the pig, the Somdet Phra Paramarajadhinaj 
died and was succeoded by Phra Jethidhinij, his elder brother, in 
Aynddhya, and he took the name of Phra Ramadbiboai. 

In 854, the year of the rat, he erected a shrine to the memory 
of Phra Paramatrailok and Somdet Phra Paramarijédhiraj. 

In 858, the yoar of the dragon, the King conformed to the 
five Buddhist Commandments, and he ordered the old plays to be 
performed, 

In 859, the year of the snake, he had the festival of the first 
initiation into Brahmanism performed. 

In 861, the year of the goat, he built the Vihara of Wat Sri 
Sanphet. 

In 862, the year of the monkey, he gave orders for the casting 
of the Phra Sri Sanphet. It was commenced on Sunday the Sthof 
the waxing Gth month, and in 865, the year of the pig, on Friday 
the Hth of the waxing eight month the statue was dedicated. The 
dimensions were from the fest to the orést 8 wahs'and:the face was 
4 s0k long and three sok wide, the breast 11 sok. ‘The metal sed 
weighed 58,000 catties, the gold for covering the statue weighed 286 
catties, the gold was of a fineness in front of seven and behind of six. + 

In 87, the year of the pig, on Tuesday the 15th of the 11th 
waxing moon, in the morning, at the auspicious moment of 8.20 a.m, + 
the King proceeded to Na(khon) Lam(phang), which he conquered. 

In 880, the year of the tiger, the King dedicated the Buddha 
Statue of Phra Sri Sanpet to commemorate his reign ; the art,of 
‘war was composed for the first time and he made a (census) of the 
whole population, 








Gold of the first quality is of a fineness of nine. 


tiegny ‘Va Ir the thieves! propitious hour, the moment apt 
for beginning valiant deeds, 
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In 886, the year of the monkey, the large right (tusk) of the 
elephant Chao Phraya Prab was broken. (Many anonymous letters) 
were written and many nobles were executed. 

In 887, the year of the cock, -~ there were also many 
earthquakes and many portents occurred. In the commencement 
of the yoar 888, the year of the dog, rice was sold at the rate of 
3 mensures for one fuang equal to 800 cowries; a cartload was sold 
at 104 ticals, The Royal son Buddhangkur was raised to the position 
of Uparij, and he was to govern Phitsmulok. 

In 891, the year of the bull, a strange white appearance in the 
sky * wasseen stretching from the South-West to theNorth-West. On, 
Sunday the 8th of the 12th waxing moon the Somdet Phra Ramathibodi 
proceededto theandiencehallin the Palace, and he died the same night. 
‘The Somdet Phra Adit succeeded in the Government of Ayuddhya, ond 
took the name of Somdet Phra Paramaraja No Buddhingkur. 

‘In 895, the year of the snake, Somdet Phra Buddhangkur 
died and his son succeeded hin, 

Tn 896, the year of the horse, an accident befell the youthful 
king and then the Kingdom was handed over to Phra Jayarajadhiraj. 

‘In 900, the year of the dog, in the sixth month the ground 
waslevelled for Wat Chi-Chieng, anda Buddha statue anda cheti were 
erected. In the eleventh month the King proceeded to Chiengkrai and 
Chiengkran, aud on the 9th of the waxing 4th month, about 9 p.m., 
a violent storm arose and the heads of the Royal boats were damaged, 
and the bow of the boat Om Kéo Sén Miiang was broken and the 
boat Krai K8o was destroyed. 

‘When the king arrived at Kampengphet he found that Phraya 
Narayana was a traitor, so he arrested and executed him there, 

In 907, the year of the snake, on Wednesday the 4th of the 
seventh waxing moon the King Somdet Phra Jayarajadhiraj proceeded. 
toChiengmai; he made Phraya Phitsnulok commander of the van- 
guard and established his headquarters at fang Ban. On Saturday the 
ith of the 7th waxing moon the army of thé King raised camp and 
left for Kampengphet, where they arrived on Tuesday the 9th of the 
‘7th waning moon. He established his army at Kampengphet, and on 
‘Sunday the 14th of the 7th waning moon he had his army established 
at Chiengthong, from where he proceeded to Chiengmai. 














* The phenomenon kmown as thm én 
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On Sunday the 4th of the 9th waxing moon the army of the King 
left Chiengmai, and arrived in Kampengphet on Thursday the 15th 
day of the 9th waxing moon, from where he returned to Ayuddhya. 

Tn Ayuddhya a large fire had broken out on Wednesday the 
4th of the Srd waxing moon, and it Iasted for three days before it 
could be extinguished. 

According to official records 10,050 houses were barat down. 

On Sunday the 11th of the 2nd waxing moon the Somdet 
Phra Jayarijidbiraj proceeded to Chiengmai; he appointed Phraya 
Phitsnulok commander of the vanguard who was to proceed with 
the King’s army to Kampengphet. ‘There it remained for one month, 
and on Thursday the sixth of the 3rd waxing moon the King 
established his headquarters there, and on Sunday the ninth of the 
third waxing moon the King proceeded with his army to Chiengmai, 

On Tuesday the 3rd of the 4th waxing ‘hoon lie conquered 





+ Muang Lamphun Jai. 


On Friday the 13th of the 4th waxing moon there was a 
strange portent, as blood was seen on the doors of all places, 
houses and temples inside and outside the town. On Monday the 
15th of the 4th waning moon the King left Chiengmai with his army 
and retarned to Ayuddhya, 

In 908, the year of the horse, on the 6th month Somdet Phra, 
Jayaréjadhiraj died, and his son Somdet Phra Yot Fa succeeded him 
in Ayuddhya. At that time there was-an’ earthquake. 

In 910, the year of the monkey, on Saturday the fifth of the 
5th waxing moon the King witnessed an elephant fight and the 
tusks of the elephant Phraya Fai were broken in three pieces. After 
‘two days the chief elephant Phraya Chaddanta uttered a noise like 
that produced by the sounding of a conch-shell. Furthermore there 
issued sounds from the Pat Bhaijant foreboding an event, and om 
Sunday the 5th of the Sth waxing moon an accident befell the King. 
The Khun Jinaraj took over the Government for 42 days, but an 
accident befell both him and one of the King’s wives named Sri 
Sudachandr. Somdet Phra Thienrajadhiraj assumed the throne and 
took the name of Somdet Phra Maha Chakraphan. After he had been 
on the throne for seven months the King of Pega, Pang Sevaki, 
appeared with his army before Ayaddhya in the 4th month. When. 
Somdet Mahé Chakraphan proceeded to fight the Peguan army, the 

“ing's wife and daughter accompanied him riding on elephants, In 
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the fight the vanguard was defeated and in the King’s army great 
confusion reigned. ‘The Queen and her daughter fought with the 
enemies and they were killed seated on the elephants. Phra 
Mahadharmarajadhiraj and the King’s son Phra Ramesuan were 
taken to Peg by the army, and the elephants Phraya Prap and 
Phraya Nuphab were forwarded to Kampengphet for the King of 
Pegu, and then he allowed Phra Mahadharmarajadhiraj and 
Somdat, Phra Ramesuan to return to Ayuddhya. 

In O11, in the year of the cock, on Saturday the 10th of the 
2nd waxing moon a male white elephant was taken in the field of 
Tenasserim, Tt was about four soks high and received the name of 
Paceai-nagendr, At that time the first foundations for the walls of 
Ayaddhya were laid. 

Tn 912, the year of the dog, on the 2nd of the waxing eighth 
month the King Somdet Phra Mahachakraphan had the ceremony 
of a Pathamakamme (inauguration of Brahmins) performed at the 
place Thi Deng; Phra Karmavicd was teacher of unauspicioas 
Jore ; Phra Bijettha was teacher of the eight requirements ; Phra 
Indxo was judge. 

Tn 914, the year of the rat, the armed transport boats were 
changed into war boats, and the figures of the animals at the head 
of the boats were also changed. 

In 918, the year of the bull, in the 7th month the Majjhima~ 
Kainma (second step in the inauguration of Brahmins) was performed. 
at Jainadburi. 

In 916, the year of the tiger, the King procesded to the 
Blephant enclosure at Bang Lamang, when in all 60 male and female 
elephants were caught. Furthermore in the 12th month a male 
white elephant was caught in the forest near Kanchanaburi. It was 
over four soks high and received the name of Phra Gajendradrodom. 

Tn 917, the year of the rabbit, on Monday the 7th of the 7th 
waning moon a white elephant was caught in the neighbourhood of 
Bejipiet. It was 4 soks 1 khib high, and received the name of 
Phra Kio Song Bate. 

In 918, the year of the dragon, in the 12th month an army 
was prepared to proceed to Lavék. The Phraya Ong Savankalok was 
chief of the King’s army with 8(0,000) men, (Phra) Mahamontri was 
commander-in-ehief and Phra Mahadeb had under him buffaloes and 
(carts to the extent of) - - - The boats were in charge of Phraya Yao. 
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‘At that time a great storm arose and the boats were not in time to 
proceed with the army. Phraya Rawileksna raised soldiers to attack 
the army in the night. He was, however, defeated by the chief 
army, At that time Phraya Ong Savankalok died, and also many 
elephants, horses and soldiers. 

In 919, the year of snake, on Sunday, Ist of the 4th waxing 
month, a large fire broke out in the palace, In the third month 
the ceremony of the installation of the priests took place, and also the 
Indra Bhisek (inauguration) took place for the new pulace. Tn the 4th 
month the feast of the seven-fold great gifts took place; the King had 
made for the white elephant a silver stand with four feet worth 
1,600 ticals and he bestowed seven lady attendants and seven carriages 
drawn by horses, In the seventh month the King proceeded to 
the Elephant enclosure at Trok Phra, where 60 male and female 
elephants were caught. ia 

Tn 921, the year of the goat, the King proceeded to the 
Blephant enclosure at the place Séntd,|where 40 elephants were caught. 

In 922, the year of the monkey, the King proceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Wat Kai, where he again caught 50 ele- 
phants. Furthermore on Saturday, the Sth of the 12th waning 
moon, a white elephant was caught. ‘The eyes, however, had not 
the peculiar white colour, a baby elephant followed the mother. 

Tn 928, the year of the cock, Phra Sri Sin was in the priest- 
hood at Wat Mahidhitu. fe escaped to. the: place. Muang Mot 
Deng ; there the chief priest of Wat Pakéo gave him a fayourable 
moment to enter the palace on Saturday, the Ist of the 9th 
waxing moon. 

At that time Phraya Siha Rajdejo was under punishment and 
he informed Phra Sri Sin that after the wan phra he would be 
executed and he requested that auxiliaries should be raised before 
that time, Phra Sri Sin thereupon raised people and arrived in the 
Capital on Thursday, the 14th of the 8th waning mon in the 
evening. On the morning of the wan phra, Phra Sri Sin entéred 
the palace, where he died. 

‘When the complicity of the Phra Sangkharat at Pi Keo 
became known, he also was executed, 

In 924, the year of the dog, the King preceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Sai Yoi, when 70 male and female elephants 
‘were: canght, 
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‘In 925, the year of the pig, Niphatrthe King of Pegu raised an 
army inthe 12th month, On Sunday, theSthof the2nd waning month, he 
conquered Phitsnulok, At that time there was a famine of rice and 
it was sold at the rate of 8 measures for one tical; many people also 
died of fever. ‘The King of Pegu conquered all the Northern states 
‘and he then proceeded to Ayuddhya. Then the King of Ayuddhya, 
‘asked for relations of friendship to be established, and the two 
Kings thereupon swore the oath of fidelity at Wat Phra Meru, 
‘The King of Tegu then asked that the King’s son and four white 
elephants be sent to Pegu. 


At thattime the Sultan Phraya Tani assisted the King of Pegu, 
he being a traitors he wanted his followers to enter the palace aud he 
rode on the white elephant and stood in front of the parade ground. 
Fe then dismounted from the elephant and went in the direction of 
Taléng Keng (execution ground), Thereupon the inhabitants of the 
capital, raising an alarm, fought the men of the Sultan of Tani and 
many of his people were killed. Phraya ‘Tani was able to eseape in a 
junk. Tn the same year the King of Lan Chang sent a letter asking 
for the Royal Princess Deva Krasatr in marriage, and the King 
was pleased to bestow her. At that time the Royal prineess was ill 
and he then bestowed his daughter Phra Kéo Fa instead. 

In 926, the year of the rat, the King of Lan Obang invited 
the Princess Phra Kéo Fa to return to Aynddhya, saying that he 
had asked for the Princess Dera Krasatr, and the latter was then 
sent to him. 

When the King of Pegu heard of these things he placed 
soldiers waiting in ambush, and Princoxs Deva Krasatr was kidnapped 
and presented to the King of Pegu. 

In this year the water in the river at Ayuddhya was very low. 

In 980, the year of the dragon, in the 12th month, the King 
of Pegn proceeded from Pegu, and on Friday the Ist of the Ist 
Sviixing moon arrived before Ayuddhya, where he established his 
camp at Lom Phi, Whilst the enemy was surrounding Ayuddhya 
the King Somdet Phra Mahichakraphan fell ill and died. At that 
time the Royal son Phra Mahindvadhiraj was negligent in defending 
the city, but Prince Sri Saova took it upon himself to defend the 
city When this became known to Somdet Phra Mahindvadhiraj, 
he id not trast this Prince, and so he made him prisoner and had 
jhim exeonted at Wat Phra Rim. 
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From that time onward the defence of the capital got weaker 
and on Sunday the 11th of the 9th waxing moon in 931, the year of 
the snake, at about 6 o'clock Aynddhya fell into the hands of the 
King of Pegu. On Friday the 6th day of the 12th waxing moon 
the Somdet Mahadharmarijadhirij was crowned by right of conquest 
in Ayaddhys. When the King of Pegu returned to Pegu, he took 
with him the Somdet Phra Mahindradhiraj, 

In 932, the year of the horse, Phraya Lavék raised an army 
to proceed to Aynddhya, He established his headquarters at the 
place Sam Vihar. Fighting took place and the inhabitants of the 
capital came out to fight, and Phraya Champidhivaj was killed on 
his elephant. 

Thereupon the Phraya Lavék retired. In this year there was 
very high water in Ayn@dhya. 

Tn 938, the year of the goat, there, was very little water. 
The Somdet Phra Narayana proceeded to reign in. Phitsnulote. 

‘In 934, the year of the monkey, the water was very low. 

In 085, the year of the cock, the water was middling. 

In 936, the year of the dog, the water was very high. The 
King’s son was suffering from a pernicious fever. 

Tn 937, the year of the pig, Phraya Lavélk came with war boats 
to Ayuddhya. On Saturday the 10th of the first waxing moon the 
people from Lavék established themselves at Phaneng Xing; in 
the battle which ensued the Cambodians were unable to offer effective 
vesistance, and their army returned, Many people from Pak Tai were 
then made prisoners, In that year there was little water in Ayuddhya. 

In 940, the year of the tiger, Phraya Lavék raised an army to 
conquer Bejrapuri, but could not do so. The people from Lavik 
‘then returned. At that time the Phraya Chin Chantu eseaped from 
Lavél, and took refuge in Ayuddhya; afterwards he, however, ran 
away and returned to Lavél, 

In 942, the year of the dragon, the walls of Ayuddha were 
pulled down and were re-erected near the river bank. 

In 943, the year of the snake, Yana Prajien studied occult 
sofence and thought of a conspiracy and found many followers, He 
came to Lophburi and established his camp at Hua Tri. He was shot 
and Killed by an alien. In that year a letter was received from 
Pegu stating that in the year of the snake there would be no leap, 
year, In Siam there was, however, a leap year, 
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Farthermore on Saturday the 9th of the 2nd waxing month 
it became known that the King of Pegu had died. In the third 
mouth Phraya Lavék raised an army to take the city of Bejrapurt 
and the city was conquered at that time. $ 

In 944, the year of the horse, the Phraya Lavék raised an army 
and he made prisoners of the people living near the Bustern frontier. 

In 945, the year of the goat, a fre broke ont starting from 
the residence of the Kalahom to the royal palace, and it spread 
towards the whole south of the city. A veport was spread in that 
year that in Pegu preparations were being made to make a road 
to proceed to Ayuddhya, 

In 946, the year of the monkey, King Nirfyana, who was 
reigning in Phitsnulok,, was informed that the Kings of Pegu and Ava 
were at enmity, and he assisted the King of Pegu. On Thursday 
the 3rd of the waning fifth month the chief elephant Svasti Mongol 
and the chiof elephant Kéo Chakraratna were fighting with exch 
other, and the left tusk of the elephant Svasti Mongol got loose. Ou 
this the soothsayers forbade the preparations for a war. His Majesty, 
however, had given orders for the execution of the preparations and 
he started on the campnign. On Wednesday the 9th of the Sth wan- 
ing moon the King established his army'at Wat Yom, south of Kam- 
pengphet. Ox that day there was an earthquake and he sent his 
army to Kréng, and from there the King’s army retuned to Aynddhya. 
In Phitsnulole on Wednesday the 8th of the 10th waxing moon mar 
vellous events happened, inasmuch as the Menam Sai in Phitsnulok 
rose over the banks of the river for threesoks. Furthermore an appa~ 
rition of a female form resembling an elephant was seen; it had the 


appearance of atrunk of an elephant; the ears were large and it was’ 


seen sitting at the temple Prasid in Phitsnulok. A large elephant was 
standing ou the lawn and it suddenly died. Furthermore many locust 
were seen rising in the air so that the sun was obscured by them, 

Tn the same year the populations from the Northern pro- 
vinces were transferred to Ayuddhya, In the same year the King of 
Pega sent Prince Savathi and Phraya Phasim with an army to 
Aynddhya, and on Wednesday the 2nd of the 2nd waxing moon 
at 25 p.m, the King established the army at the place Sim Khinon, 
At that time the army of the King of Pegu was defeated and fled. 
At that time a horse was born with one head but with two bodies 5 
‘the feet were of a grey colour. 
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In 947, the year of the cock, King Savathi raised an army and 
established his headquarters at Saket, where he remained from the 
2nd to the 4th month. On Wednesday the 7th of the Sth waxing 
moon, at 10,24 a.m., he established a camp at Lomphli and on 
Saturday the 10th of the 5th waxing moon he proceeded by boat on 
the road to Pa Mok. At that time many pelicans were flying to the 
right and left before the King’s boat, and on Thursday the Lith of 
the 5th waning moon the King on the male elephant Mangaladvib 
had all elephants and horses drawn up in line near the bank of the 
river. The sun protected him with a halo, and the rays were pro- 
tecting the elephants. 

‘At that time the army of King Savathi which was established 
at Saket was defeated. In the same year the Mahauparaj came 
with people to Kampeng Phet, where they cultivated the fields. 

In 948, the year of the dog, on Monday.the Sth of the 12th 
waning moon, the King of Pegu Ngachisayang proceeded to the 
capital. On Thursday the 2nd of the 2nd waxing moon he arvived 
before the Capital and established his camp at Khanou Pak Khit. The 
army of the Mahiuparaj was established at Khanon Bang Tanso, 
and the enemy made preparations for surrounding the capital, and at 
that time constant fighting was going on. The King, on Monday the 
14th of the 5th waxing moon 947, raised his army and proceeded 
by boat to attack the army of the Mahauparaj established at 
Khanon Bang Tanéo. It retived to Bang Kradan on Friday the 
Oth of the 6th waning moon, the King defeated the army of 
the Mahaupardj at Bang Kradin again and it was scattered. Oa 
Thursday Ist of the 7th waxing moon the King established his camp 
at Wat Daj, and entrenched it, On Thursday the 8th of the 7th waxing 
moon he put guns on the junks and bombarded the camp of the King 
of Pegu, who could not resist and retired to Pa-mék Yai.On Monday 
the 10th of the 4th waxing moon the King attacked the enemies, 
who were then defeated, and he drove them back, armed with a sword, 
towards their camp. On Tuesday the 10th of the 4th waning moon 
the King established his camp in an ambush at Lomphli, and entered 
into a battle with the enemy. The battle was carried on with great 
courage, the King fought on horseback, and many soldiers were 

Akilled by his own sword. The soldiers were defeated and returned 
to the camp, to which they were pursued. 

On Monday the 10th of the third waning moon, at 7 a.m., the 
King attacked the army of Phraya Nakhon, which was established 
at Paknam Muthulao, At that time he attacked the camp from 
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which the enemy fled after a, great loss, ‘The king of Pegu then 
disbanded his army and retired, when Phraya Lavék established 
himself at Bing Sai. At that time the King collected his whole 
army at Bing Kradan, and on Thursday the 1st of the rd waxing 
moon, at the auspicious moment, he proceeded from Bang Kradan 
and established his headquarters at Sai Khtiang, and from there he 
proceeded to Lavék. At that time the King captured many 
elephants and horses, and many people were made prisoners. 


In 950, the year of the rat, on Monday the Sth of the 12th 
waning moon there was an earthquake, 





In 951, the year of the bull, rice was at famine prices and 
was sold at the rate of 10 tamliing for a cartload, which had to show 
the official seal of the Phraya Narayana. On Friday the 7th of the 
Qnd waning moon there was an earthquake. 


In 952, the year of the tiger, on Sunday the 13th of the 8th 
waning moon, Somdet Phra Vriddharaj died, and on ‘Tuesday the 
2nd of the 12th waning moon the Mahauparaj raised troops and 
came by way of Kanchanaburi. At that time Phraya Phasim was 
made prisoner at Takhé Simphan. 


In 954, the year of the dragon, on Friday the 2nd of the 12th 
waxing moon the Uparaj eame from Pegu. On Saturday the Ist of 
‘the Ist waning moon.the palate of the chief elephant Phraya Jaya- 
nubhab prolapsed about 5 inches. In the second month the Maba- 
uparij arrived at the frontier of Suphanburi and established his 
camp at Phang Tru. On Sunday the 9tli of the 2nd waxing moon, 
at 10,12, the King came by water with his army and celebrated the 
ceremony of the consecration of arms at Lomphli and established his 
camp at Muang Wan, and on Wednesday the 12th of the 2nd waxing 
moon, at 8.51a. m., the King proceeded on land. About dawn on 
the 12th day the relics of the Buddha were seen to be floating in 
the way thé King took. On Monday the 2nd of the 2nd waning moon, 
at 11.18, the King rode on his chief elephant I hraya Jayanubhab 
and fought with the Mahauparaj at Nong Sarai, That was not done 
exactly at the auspicious moment. Whilst the elephant fight was 
going on with the Mubiupardj, the King Phra Narayana was slightly 
wounded in the right arm, Vurther the Mahduparaj came out 
riding on his elephant and his hat fell off; but he was able to put 
it on again, and then he died om his elephant. ‘The chief elephant 
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Phraya Jayanubhab, on which the King had ridden, received the title 
of Chao Phraya Prib Hongsi (most excellent conquerer of Pegu.) 





In 955, the year of the snake, on Monday the 5th of the 10th. 
waxing moon the King inaugurated his palace, He was at that 
time angry with the Pegaans, and about 100 of them were burnt. 
On Friday the 10th of the 2nd waxing moon, at 9.36, the King 
proceeded to the conquest of Lavék and established his headquarters 
at Bing Khuet. On Sunday the first of the 10th waxing moon 
Phraya Sri Suphan was made prisoner. 


Tn 936, the year of the horse, the King raised an army and. 
proceeded to Saténg. On Sunday the 3rd of the Ist waxing moon 
in the year of the gont 957, the King proceeded to Hongst, Before 
that time the ceremony of consecrating the arms was performed at 
Lomphli, and the camp was established at Wuang Wan. On Monday 
the 18th of the fourth waning moon, at 12 midday, as he could not 
conquer Hongsi, the King’s army returned. 


In 958, the year of the monkey, on Tuesday the 4th of the 
6th waxing moon the Laosiaus fled. Khun Cha Mitang fought them 
at Takhien Duen, On Thursday the 6th of the 3rd waxing moon rain 
was falling for three days constantly, as if it were the rainy season. 





On Thursday the 11th day of the 11th waxing moon, at 848 
a.m., in 961, in the year of the pig, the King proceeded with an army 
‘to Tong U, and celebrated the ceremony of consecrating the arms at 
Lomphli, and established his army at Wat Tan. In the 11th month, 
when the sun was standing between Virgo and Libra, on Wednesday 
‘the 10th of the 4th waxing moon, the King reached Tong Uy 
and he established his army about 80 sen from Tong U. After the 
army had been there for two months, a famine broke out and many 
people died for want of food. On Wednesday the 6th of the 6th 
waning moon the army of the King returned to Ayaddhya. 





Jn 963, the year of the bull, in the seventh month there was 
an eclipse of the sun, 

In that year statues of Siva and Narayana were received, aud 
on one and the same day homage was paid to the four statues 
fof the Brahmanic gods] by being carried in procession. 
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3 In 964, the year of the tiger, the King went for pleasure to 
Lophburi, and in 965, the year of the rabbit, the army of the 
‘Vanguard was able to tuke Cambodia. 


ot. Jn 966, the year of the dragon, on Thursday the 6th of the 

2ud waning moon the King proceeded from Pi Mok by water and 

performed the ceremony of consecrating the arms at the place 

Ekarij and established his army at Phra Lo. ‘That day was very 
warm and it was one when Saturn was proceeding one iegree to 

the sign of Sagittarius. At that time the King made a journey 

and arrived at the capital city at Thung Don Kéo, - - 
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NOTE. 





‘Whilst this work was in the press, H, Rt. H. the Prince of 
Lophburi, who was inthe Northern Provinces on inspection duty, 
forwarded a copy of a stone inscription which he found in front of a 
jiallat Wat Chulamani in Phitsnulok, showing a facsimile of the 
footprint of the Buddha. A translation of the inscription is printed 
herewith as an appendix to this history as it agrees with the frets 
xecordled therein. 








In the year of the monkey, 826, during the reign of Bis 
‘Majesty Phra Rimidhibodt Sri Parama Trailokanirth, He ordered 
‘the temple Chulamani to be built with a view of entering it as a 
priest, At that time there wore three Sovereign Kings, viz: Phraya 
Lin Ching, the Maharaj Phraya Chienginai and Phraya Hongsavadi 
who as an act of piety presented gifts. 


In the year of the cock, 827, on Thursday the Lith day of the 
Sth waxing moon, His Majesty Phra Rimidbibodi S17 Paramatrai- 
jokanirth entered the priesthood, and after the Royal son had paid 
obeisance to him, ke ascended the Royal palanguin, He then 
arravged for the entering of the priesthood of five of his vetainers, 
and afterwards he arrayed himselé in priestly garments aud at the 
same time 2,348 persons euteved the priesthood with him. His 
Majesty remained in the priesthood for 8 months and 15 days. In 
the fifth month His Royal son and all officers of state invited him 
to leave the priesthood so that he might govern over his people. 
His Majesty left the priesthood and procesded to Ayuddhy 





When 10 months 5 days and 2222 years of the Buddha era 
‘had elapsed (Ch. 1042) at 11 o’elock in the forenoon Hluang Siddhi, 
the Royal Page, received Bis Majesty's command, and Bmun 
Rijsanghakari got written instructions and cloth to be given to the 
Phra Guri Dharmatrailokanirth Rajamuni Sila visuddhiciraya, 
‘the head priest of Wat Chulamani, for making an impression of the 
footprint, which according to His Majesty's orders should be kept in 
‘Wat Chulamani as an object of worship for Samana Brahmans and 
people who bad not worshipped the footprint. His Majesty then 
‘commanded to have a stone inscription made to show the history, 
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the ordinances and the amount of land, the temple servants of 
Chulamini who were to watch over the impression of the footprint 
and the hair relies of the King. 


On Friday, the first of the waxing moon in the year of the 
cock, 1048, at the auspicious moment (about 10 a.m.), the stone was 
placed in position. 


After the ordinances had been examined they were sealed 
with a seal of a man holding the book of Phra Sri Surendradhibodi 
Avhaibiviya Brahmadeb rajamaty@dhibodi Sri Kala Samud Samuh 
Phra Surasvati, which they placed on the written characters. On 
the 11th day of the Ist waxing moon of the year of the cock, the 
third of the decade, His Most Excellent Majesty Phra Sri Samphet 
Phra Rimadhibodi Srisindva parama mahacakrvatti isvara rajadhiraj 
Rimesuen dharmikardj dejojay paramadevididey Sri bhuvanadhi 
posra lokajettha visuddhi makut buddhinkir paramacakevatti isvarn 
Aharmikn vigidhirij was in the paluce of Sr7 Suriya amarindraj to 
the north when the Phra Bimal dharm anantiina suddh utam 
rijkvavi sri sangha pariviyok tipitak dhara vara fina gambhi 
sadharma xij mubf pabitr addressed His Majesty saying Phitsnulok had 
formerly laud and temple servants, now all the servants are scattered 
about and the priests ought - - as the eighteen men were 
servants of the Wat Chulimani and if any any one should 
afterwards engage these 18 servants who were destined to be 
temple servants, and thus have Gqvermment duties ascribed to them 
eee = the persons doing so will entail eternal punishment 
and they will not see the Buddha, the law, the congregation for 
ever and ever. 
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Some Remarks on 
Kaempfer’s Description of 
Siam, 1690. 





“People living in glass houses should not throw stones” is 
avery old saying, Few of us can boast of a handwriting which is 
such that a person not knowing the language in which we write, 
will be able to read and pronounce it correctly, even if he knows 
‘the value of the written signs. We should be well able to pronounce 
correctly any text ina language unknown to us, if printed or writ- 
ten clearly in characters the value of which is known to us, although 
‘we do not know the meaning of the words. If we communicate our 
thoughts in writing to others we communicate them in sentences, 
and not in single words, and consequently, even if our writing is 
not very distinet, the person receiving it, will be able to gather our 
meaning from the context, although we do not cross our ‘t,’ or put 
the dot on the ‘i’ in the wrong place, ‘This of course is common- 
place. These slight omissions are, however, a fruitful source of 
Hobson-Jobsonism, if we want to give the promuncintion of a 
word in a foreign language. Few of the ancient or modern trarel- 
Jers cared to learn the language of the countries which they visited 
and described; when they heard a word or the name of a place 
Pronounced which was of sufficient interest to them, they noted 
down what they believed they had heard. ‘The diary or the notes 
were not very carefully written, and in transcribing their text, our 
travellers, drew on their imagination, and we get names of places 
the explanation of which must tax our ingenuity. We find for 
instance in ancient maps of Siam the point of Cin. Tt is also called 
Kni, and it is not dificult to see that the name should have been 
spelt Kui. The ‘i? was pointed in the wrong place, ‘u’ mistaken for 
<n, and hence the confusion. Bowring gives the name of the 
‘third month in Siamese as ‘sain’; what he mean was ‘sam’; itis a case 
of careless handwriting and bad punctuation, just as Morgen for 
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Morgui, Another fruitful source of misunderstanding is, when 
the traveller is told the meaning of a word and in editing his note 
book believes he has a genuine word in a foreign language. We 
have thus a Paklat belo (i. 0. below) where below is the 
translation of lang (lower ), in contradistinction to Pallat bon, the 
‘Upper Paklat. 


Now one of the best observers of foreign countries is the 
well known Engelbert Kaempfei, the Physician to the Dutch Embassy 
to the Emperor of Japan’s Court, whose history of Japan together 
with a description of the Kingdom of Siam, 1690-1692, still hold its 
own. Before starting on his voyage to Japan he visited Siam with 
the Dutch Embassy, and we owe to him an exceedingly interesting 
and on the whole exact description of Siam, as it was in the first 
year of the reign of Phra Phetraxa. ‘The information he records 
‘was given to him by’ the members of the Dutch factory, who, we 
may suppose, were at that time persona grata at Court. Now 
Kaompfer gives us in his report of Siam names of places which he 
passed and the names of persons with whom he became acquainted. 
‘Most of them look like Siamese words somewhat gone astray, and 
it requires in most cases but little reflection to correct them, as we 
would correct printers’ errors. In the reprint of Kaempfer’s. work 
issued by MacLehose, that has not been done, and it may not be 
considered an ungrateful task and a tribute to his memory, if we 
fulél this posthumous office. Most of the mistakes ae due to a 
careless handwriting, aggravated by the fact that the work was 
issued and translated after his death from his German manuscript. 
He had an untrained ear, which did not distinguish between mutes 
and aspirates, and to which many vowels sounded alike, Kaempfer 
of course did not know Siamese, and the Dutch who gave him 
information gave it to him in bazaar Siamese. 


Now the first man who supplied’ the Dutch on their 
voyage, with information was one’ called Monproncena, a 
merchant of Siam. His real title is Miin Phrom Sena, 
and he was one of the King’s factors. ‘The Pali title is 
Brabmasena. He gave the name of the largest of the rocks 


and small islands as Samajotn é,¢., dyaauuion, Sam Roi Yot, the 
‘three hundred mountains, The several rocks.and islands which we 
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saw on our Larboard, he called Pran or Prani, i.e, alpwwa Pran. 

Next, he said, followed Czam ox Ceam, which is Cham as maikked on 
Bowring’s map, from which a direct road led to Mergui ; then further, 
going up, Putpri, é.«., the popular pronunciation of Pexaburiy ie, 


Phritphri; then Isan, i. ¢., Yisan, dens, then Maya Klon, which is of 
course uyinnaa, Me Khlong; then Sotzyin, i.e, Tha Chin ( yu )s 


then the mouth of the xiver Meinam, uaivfa (i.e. the river) which in 
the Janguage of Siam is called Pagnam Taupia, Paknam Chao 
Phraya. 


Kaempfer arvived at the Dutch factory called Amsterdam, 
near the present Paklat. He then went to Bangkok, and after- 
wards arrived at Judia, i.e, Ayuddhya. He had an audience 
with the Berklan Chancellor of Siam, who has also the direction 
of Foreign affairs, i. c., the Phra Khlang (naznes), the keeper of the 
Treasury, and as such Minister for Foreign ‘Affairs. It would 
appear from this statement, that as reward for the services rendered. 
tothe King in the troubles after the death of Phra Narai the 
Minister was raised to this position which is. generally divided 
Detween the chiefs of the Civil and Military Administration. We 
know from other sources that Nai Pan was the Ambassador of 
King Narai to France under the title of Phya Visuty and assisted 
Phra Phetraxa in his negociations with the French garvison under 
La Farge— \ 

“The day of the audience there came over to our factory 
four Operas or Mnndarins of the second rank. ” The title is 
vaz,Phra, and gon, ol is the epitheton ormans corresponding to 


‘the present Anu for Guna, honour. 


‘Tho names of these Mandarins (to employ this word which, 
corresponds to Skr, Mantrin, Comneillor, adviser) were Oper Taijet 
(vrsriun), Sviyot, an offfcor of the Treasury. With him came 
the official described as the Siabander, i.e, the Malay title of the 
Borbour Master. “Before sate the Mandarins as Oja Tevejaata, a 
Mahomedan set over the Query of the King’s elephants.” This is 


oe 
the title of the official in charge of the King’s elephants viz., 


wm 
js TIAIAUA, 
Bad handwriting and indistinct hearing converted the title 
toits present form, It is the title which the King himself held in 
the reign of his predecessor, Phra Narai, 


Oja Pipat is of course wre urwwant Inn. He is described 
as the Deputy Berklam. Wesay to-day Under Seoretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Kaempfer states in another place that he was formerly “a 
Aomestic of Fauleon, of whom he learnt the skill of pinching 


strangers.” 





In the second chapter Kaempfer deals with the state of the 





Governmentof Siam. The Tsiau Fa, i. 6, (44yi1, or Sovereign, is the 


supreme (heavenly) prince, ‘The King is otherwise called quyaaa 
and it is only in the reign of King Mongkut that, on the analogy of 
Tur, nai ban, as chief of the household, the word lyyinng, 
Nai Huang, as chief of the State, was formed. The name of 
the King, Phetraatia, is a very near approach to iyg71g, Phetraxa, 
He succeeded to the throne on the death of Pro Narees Naraye 


Cont 
pinteian, ie WENA wrwImEilwe 


Kaempfer gives then the history of the conspirator as he calls 
Fauloon, The story is such as was current amongst the Dutch 
who had necessarily viewed the advent of the French with som® 
misgivings, Monpi Tatso, described as the King’s son-in-law and by 
him adopted, is wileniiunA alias onitimA (Pijathot, Aphaithot ). 
‘Tt must be mentioned that Kaempfer in recording the dates makes a 
mistake “of one year inasmuch as the events took place in 1688, 
as witness the report of the French writers, and not as he states 
in 1689. One of the names of places he mentions iu this case 
is Livo, which is, of course, Louvo, the present Lophburi, and the 
temple Wathniakprani Waan is damowrsiiwn, the temple 
dedicated to the memory of the Nirvana of the Buddba, 
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Kaempfer in recording the death of Phra Narai’s brothers re- 
calls the violent death of the King’s uncle in October, 1656. Hecalls 
hhim Pracitama Ratia, which is wreAT@77NIVaA, Phra Srisudber- 
maraja. z > 

“In this manner Petraatia got possession of the adminis- 
ttation, with the title of the King of Siam ‘Tanassari Swokets and 
Poiseluke as also protector of Cambodia Jehoor Patany and 
Queda.” 


‘The title is clear, viz, Tenasserim, which up to 1767 formed 
part of the Kingkom of Siam, Sukhothai, Phitsnulok, Johor, Patani, 
and Keda, 


“By virtue of the aucient Laws of Siam upon the demise 
of the King, the crown devolves on his brother, and upon the 
Drother’s death, if there be none, on the eldest son.” 

Now the succession to the throne is regulated by the Law of 
1860, according to which the eldest son of the Queen shall have 
precedence over all other Members of the Royal family. Tt is 
foreig to the purpose of the paper to show under what circum: 
stances the law was apparently violated. It will be found that it 
was the case when the heir apparent was of tender yenrs and it was 
necessary to put a stronger man at the’head of affairs. It was then 
that the King’s brother became Heir presumptive. ‘The office held 
was designated by the name of Wang Na, the Palace of the vanguard 
wrongly translated Second King. 


Tu Kaempfer’s time this position was held by Peja Surasaky 
also called Peja Wania and Pai Wani, i, ¢., the Phra Mabauparaj 
Sarasakdi, the Wang Na, Fai Na. He is frequently mentioned in 
the Phongsavadan as Nai Madiia. He is said to bave been the son 
‘of ing Narai by a Laosian. His mother was given in marriage 
to Phra Phetraxa, by whom he was adopted. It is known that 
the quarrels “he had with Fauloon led finally to the overthrow of 
Faulcon. He was heir apparent and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of Phra Phetraxa, and Kaompfer rightly states that he had 
charge of all crown affairs. We have already mentioned the Peja 
Phraklan, Peja Wan is the W7311104 (the Minister. of the House~ 
hold) and his title «Thao Peja Taramasa” is Chao Phraya Dharma 
He is one of the four supports of the States the Chatustambha, just 
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as the Peja Jummaraj. He is described as Chinese and as being 
Ohief Justice, ‘The title is wisu NTI and he is in charge of the 


Capital both for civil and criminal affairs, and has been so up to the 
reform of the Law Courts in 1898, 


Peja Poletheh, whom Van Vliet calls Oya Poeletip, is 
WEALTH and his position among the four supports of the Stato 
is that of Receiver General, and ho held the administration of the 
Crown Lands and their revenue. Tho present office is of course 
that of Ministry for Agriculture and Trade, 


Tho Poja Teale is wreurhg, who in former reigns divided 
with Peja Kalahom, wizuinm lym, the administration of the 
provinces, the Chakri being in charge of the Civil, and the Kalahom 


of the Military adininistration. These formed together the Great 
Council of State. 


We have already referred to some of the minor officials, as 
Knempfer calls them. Oja Tamam, Captain of the guards, is 


énwinttunl, his proper title is Captain of the ava forces, aud Oje 
De Tain is wrewunls, Crptain of the land forces (General ), 


The other remarks Kaempfer makes of the official hierarchy: 
are corrects there aro no hereditary family names, great men aro 
called after their employment. And he is also right in the order 
of tho dignities, Poja and Oja, Opera, Oluang, Okucen, i. 
fHNgY, and Omucen, ie, tONMsN, Peja and Oja are described as 
Princes, ‘That must be taken with a cortain restriction. They 
are the highest titles inthe official hierarchy, and as such rank 
after the Prince, In Knewpfer’s time a new dynasty had'just come 
to the throne and no princes of the blood were recognised, 


Kaempfor cays that the Kingdom of Siam, is by the 
nations called Muan Thai i.e. iiadlny. “In their books it is 
sounded with this opithet, Krom ‘Thep Pramma haa Tkoon ( Cirouitus 
visitationis Deorum ), the Circuit of the visitations of the Gods.” 
‘This is pretty free translation for Krung Deb Mahanagara, which 
simply means the excellent capital or the great city, or with its full 
‘title “ Dvaravadi, ” the city With niany gates. King Mougkut fn'qn 
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article reproduced in the Bangkok Calendar for 1871 says: “ The 
city is now called Krung Deb Mahanagara only from the custom of 
so calling the northern capitals. Any city becoming the capital of the 
Kingdom was thus named, So it was in regard to the Capital of Chao 
‘TThong, which is now denominated Khi Pom, it was anciently 
Krung Deb Mahanagara, which being translated into Siamese, 
would be the great city or the Royal city where the Lord of the 
great city resides. But if the word Krung be translated strictly 
according to the original it means river. Hence whoever was Lord 
of the river from its mouth,to its source, that man was called Chao 
Krung, Lord of the river, and the city which he made his residence 
‘was denominated Krung.” 





‘We can pass over his remarks about the name of the country 
as Tziam, Much has been written about it, and reference can be 
made to the Ohinese name of Siam as Siemlo. 


In the description of Laos it requires not much acumen to 
see that Landjam and Tsamaja are Lanxang and Chiengmai. Tho 
description of Laos is accurate and it has alveady been pointed oub 
that both Lao and Siamese belong to the Thai race, whose manners 
customs and language are practically identical and that conse 
quently to make a distinction between them is to makea distinction 
without a difference. 


In the Introduction, the editor of Knempfer’s work has 
already pointed out that the author repeats himself now and 
then. So after a description of Laos he returns to Ayuddhya, 
and once more gives some details, He speaks about temples and. 
palaces, and it is not difficult to identify the names by which the 
Buddha was known, Prah, Prah Pudi Djiau, Sammana Khodom as 


naz, waewnsidd, dealin, 


‘He mentioned in this connection the temple called in the 
Peguan Language “Tsianpnum Tsiun,”—what Kaempfer wanted to 
record in his pronunciation was Tsiau Panum Tsuin, viz:—Chao 
Phanam Xing, an ancient temple of which mention is alveady made 
in A.D. 1269. 


We can easily identify also Prahkdi, Pratsiebi as 
waaand, Phra Pron asprlmad,, and in Pika thon and Paka 
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fhon, we have pianos, Phu Khao thong. 
? 


‘We need not enter into details about the religion of the 
Buddhism in Siam, What has been said regarding it by ancient 
vniters, only shows that a certain interest was taken in the 
religion, but it can teach us nothing, as the writers did not 
go back to the original source, but were satisfied to record 
wthat they saw and heard from persons scarcely competent to 
deal with the subject. He speaks of the ecclesiastics and calls the 
Samanera, Dsiaunces or Friars. This is-of course bad handwriting 
for he wanted to write Dsian nen \@aifur, ‘The priests he calls 
Dsiau ku,” ic, 1479, my master. ‘This ig. still affected in remote 
places. as. a form of addxess to the priest. ~Healbo'repeata the 
statement that the priests are called by the Peguan word Talapoi- 
No proof exists that the word is Peguan, although we find tho word 
xiged as-designation for the priests in ancient writings. The places 
toywhieltthe-dootrine has spread are of course Pegu, Siam, Cam- 
‘boilia;Arracan, Burma, Laos, Tonkin and Cochin China. ‘The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy is correctly described, and the island to 
which the ecclesiastics were banished in case of crime, which 


‘Kaempfer calls Cocoatsian, is Ko Kathiu (ims nia), Itis known 
that priests and persons of Brahmanie origin, according to old law, 
‘veoupied a privileged position, and no death penalty could be 
‘carried out on them. They were banished (Kotmai Monthierabal 
‘yol. 11,123. Cpr with Manu V. iii, 380), 





‘Kaempfer speaks then of the chronology. He gives the names 
of the year, and in doing so we can again trace the consequence 
ofa bad andviting and of a bad pronungiation, Piji is of 





conrge Pi, {1, the vowels are to be pronounced in the Datel fashion, 
i.e, 00-0, a4, and we then find no difficulty in recognizing the 
oycle.of the twelre animals. He is also right in explaining the 
names of the month as first, second, eto, but he shares with others 
the mistake in stating that every third year the Siamese have an 
interealary month. It is known that the interealary month occurs 
“seyert times fn nittetoen years. He is wrong in ‘believing that he is 
translating the days-of-the week as he:does,.. He is simply recording 
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the meaning attached to them according to astrological. notions 
current in his days, and it may be mentioned in this respect that 
according to these astrological notions, Sunday is the day of the King, 
Monday of the Queen, Tuesday of the two chief Ministers, Wednesday 
of the people, Thursday of the learned, Friday of the Treasurer, 
Suturday of the city, i. ¢, they are considered propitious days for 
commencing any work. In Wan Alit we should read Wan Athit, a 
question of crossing the «*t”. 


In enumerating the festivals he speaks of the Kitimbae and 
Kitinam, which are of course Kathin bok and Kathin nam festivals, 
at which the King bestowed garments on the priests. We learn from 
him thatat Kathin bok the King prooeeded to the temple Napbetat. In 
a Singhalese description the temple in called Napatan where the final 
“t” was misread for “n.” Itis of course the Wat Na Phra Dhata, the 
temple where some of the relies of the Buddha are kept. Kaempfer 
mentions besides the festival of the Kaupasa, and oppasa; they are the 
Kao asa and ok vasa, the entering and leaving the priesthood for a 
season during the Buddhistlont. He also meutions the festival Sahut 
sioian, which he desoribes as the festival of washing the elephant. 


‘This festival is called qisunsadwnu, Indistinct writing coupled with 
faulty audition produced this form. The celebration of the festival 
has been given up in this reign. 


He devotes his Inst remarks to the coinage of Siam. He 
soains to have been fond of closing his words with flourishing lines. 
For only so can we account for Tsiani, é, ¢., Xang, Tamlani for 
Tumlang. He also names the Tikal called Baat 11M, and gives 
the name of Salting as slini, He calls it Maas, and this seems to 
be a Dutch word. It is no longor used, but it is of frequent 
occurence in descriptions of Siam of the 17th Century. He goes some- 
what astray in the spelling of the subsidiary coinage; still we 
can recognise in Siampai, songpai, and Pynini is clearly phainting. 





‘ ee » 
Ib contains an uncertain number of the Bija itl “by us called cowers 
(covnies ). He concludes with the statement ‘that 500-800 cowries are 
equal to a Fiiang, which he tells us the Siamese pronounce Phuani 
or Pajang, and that all the silver money of Siam is coined of Dutch 
crowns, Which are for this purpose coined in Holland and imported by 














the, Dutch fs Inia Company. at seven shillings 1 the crown, 
have of of coutee ‘not been able to identify all words given by our author, 
and in corredig his proofehoots wo shoot have in some instances 
been compatied to gend them back with » query. As conscientious 

proot readers. we might have given our reading and thus explained“ 
Teigh Keué’as Cho Khun and even Teiant Tsiam, as Thai Thao, for 2) 
these were, a+ they are now, the forme of address without any 





epitheton ornans. 
































